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The Indispensable 


Teachers! Superintendents! Bible Students! Christian Work- $ 

No matter how useful your les- 
son helps may be, this Bible study library is a daily necessity, 
a permanent and unequaled storehouse and encyclopedia of 
Bible facts, ready to answer your questions at any time. 


ers! You need these books. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Average Size of Volumes, 954x67/%4x13 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance. The alphabet of Bi- 
ble use. Even the riches of the Bible are half useless if you 
cannot tell where to findthem. 756 pages Former price, $1.50. 


Your Library is incomplete without 


Jamieson, Fausset and Brown’s Commentary (2% vols.). 
Covers both Old and New Testaments, elucidating difficult pas- 
sages, historical allusions. unfamiliar customs, and so on; a 
massive storehouse of authoritative but lucid notes, concise 
but pregnant. 1,380 pages. Former price, $9. 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. A great standard 
classic, never superseded. All serious Bible users need their 
Smith only less than their Cruden. 1,024 pages, finely illus- 
trated. Former price, $4.50. 


Fausset’s Critical and Expository Cyclopedia. A mas- 
terpiece of compressed riches; 3,700 articles of enormous vari- 
ety, condensed yet complete and thorough, handling both 
historical and expositional questions with the highest scholar- 
ship ar grasp. 750 3-column pages, 600 illustrations. Former 
price, $5. 


Bible 
Study 


Former Price, $56.00 


these Standard Bible Study Books 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
A splendid work of enduring popularity and authority; a life- 
like picture of the great apostle and his work, an acute and 
illuminating commentary on his epistles, with a style at once 
full of fine scholarship and of literary charm. 917 pages; many 
fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc. Former price, $4.50. 


Thomson’s The Land and the Book (3 vols.). [he mod- 
ern Holy Land as illuminating the ancient and the Bible. An 
invaluable and charming classic, by a great missionary fous 
five years in Syria. Three volumes, averaging 664 pages each, 
beautifully printed and bound; 6 maps, over 100 fine full-page 
Ties cuts, besides several hundred in the text. lormer price, 

12. 


HOW TO ORDER. On the monthly Payment Plan we require an advance of $2 00 with order, 


Kitto’s Illustrated Bible History. A brilliant work of 
immense popularity, filling up the gaps in the Seripture narra- 
tive and completing it in a rounded historic unity to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus. 735 2-column pages, 220 illus- 
trations Former price, $4.50. 


_ Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (2 
vols.) A vivid portrait of the society, life, and intellectual and 


religious development of Christ's Palestine, to serve as a back- 
ground for His own portrait; by a world-famous Christian 
Jewish scholar. 


1,524 pages. Former price, $6. 


Every book newly 


Josephus’ Complete Works. The priceless writings of 
the greatest Jewish leader and statesman in the generation 
after Christ; History and Antiquities of the Jews; the Roman- 
Jewish War, which stamped out the Jewish nationality in blood 
and fire, ete. 978 pages. Former price, $4. 


Sanford’s Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
A surprising treasury ot information regarding Church and 
Bible History, Names, Places and Customs, Creeds and Sects, 
the early Church, Story of the Reformation, Young People’s 
Societies, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, beautifully 
illustrated. Former price, $3. 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES 
Complete Set, 15 Volumes, $17.00 


Gilbert’s 3,000 Selected Quotations. A gold mine to 
speakers and writers. Pithy und eloquent passages from the 
literature of all ages, with complete index of authors and sub- 
jects. Undenominational, but evangelical. 681 pages. For- 
mer price. $2. 


CASH PRICES 
15 Volumes, $15.00 


Money cheerfully 


Choi f 1 ‘ A EY ‘ . 
made and hand- Choice of Lr “ 00 Cig. t~SsO22:80 | refunded if books 
somely bound in Choice of 2 ‘ ioe . “ a4 are not entirely sat- 
oice 0 4 “ 8.00 4 3 6.00 |; 
cloth. Ghaietct 2 is 4.00 2 ss 3.50 | isfactory. 


pay $1.00 monthly until payment is completed. 


and promise to 


pay Books forwarded on receipt of cash price or first instalment of $2.00. Customers pa; 
freight or express charges. Customers at remote points or in foreign countries desiring us to prepay will oh nie te 


d 30c. per volume to 


cover cost of postage or express. Safe delivery guaranteed to any station in the country or to any mail point in the world. We will 


take back books that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination and return money, 


charges. 


deducting only the return transportation 


As to our reliability, we refer you to the\publisher of this magazine, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON CO., 22 Case-Lockwood Block, Hartford, Conn. 
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[Early Spring Issues| 


} ROBERT F. HORTON, D. D. 


; 
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J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 


The Personal Touch 


Inspiration for Christian Workers. International Leaders’ Library. 
“If ever a book was timely it is this—will be read with delight and 
profit.”—Wethodist Recorder. Net 50c. 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. 
Power. ‘Received Ve the Holy Ghost?” 


An appeal to every Christian. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Net 50c. 


‘How The Cross Saves 


The author says in the preface: “As my ministry enters its fourth 
decade, the fact of Christ and the central significance of the Christ be- 
come more steady and settled; sinking toward the splendor of the even- 
ing and the sunset consummation lights of death.” Net 50c. 


G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS, M.A. 
The Cross: a Report of a Misgiving 


fitbbert Journal articles. Theauthor says: ‘I believe the religion 
of the Cross is the religion of the future. The faith which magnifies the 
unmerited and sin-destroying grace of God is the only satisfying reli- 
gion.”’ Net 25c. 


JAMES W. LEE, D. D. 


_ The Religion of Science 


The Faith of Modern Man 
Altogether the book is a new interpretation of the value of scientific 
thought in the world’s religious belief. THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE 
will delight the thoughtful, giving them new visions of God, man, na- 
ture and religion. ss . Net $1.50 


HERBERT L. WILLETT,. Ph. D: 


Professor tn the University of Chicago. 


The Call of The Christ 


A study of the Challenge of Jesus to the Present Century. — 

Only a few men could have written this masterly exposition of the 
character of Jesus. It will strengthen the faith of those in doubt, cheer 
the sorrowing, give courage to the fearful, bring hope to the despairing 
—in a word, impart to every reader a satisfactory and realistic vision of 
the Master. Net $1.00 


JAMES fF. LOVE, D. D. 


Asst. Cor. Sec. Home Mission Board Southern Baptist Convention. 


The Mission of Our Nation 


In “The Unique Message and Universal Mission of Christianity” Mr. 
Love gave as the foundation reason for missions the peculiar character 
of the Gospel. In this later volume he presents as the fundamental 

- ground for home missions and good citizenship, the peculiar mission of 
the Anglo-Saxonrace and the American Republic. Net $1.00 


ANSTICE ABBOTT 
The Stolen Bridegroom 


and Other East Indian Idylls y 
“Touches Hindu life at various points: Just the book to read in the 
auxiliary society or to bring into the reading club.”’—Misszon Studzes. 


Illustrated, net 75c. 
ROBERT McCHEVNE MATEER 
Character-Building in China 


The Life Story of Julia Brown Mateer. : : 
Robert K. Speer says: ‘May this story of her strong, vigorous life 

be the sum nons to many young women in our colleges and Church 
to-day, to.go forth into the work which is calling us loudly where she 
led the way, showing what women can do who will unfalteringly com- 
mit their whole life to God and to His service.”—/rom the [ntroduction. 
Illustrated, Net $1.00 


WM. WALTER SMITH, 
A.B. A.N, M.D. 


The Sunday School of To-day 


A Compendium of Hints for Super- 
intendents and Pastors, with Sug- 
gestions and Plans for Sunday- 
School Architecture by C. W. 
Stoughton, A.1I.A. 

This Manual is the outcome of four- 
teen. years of practical experience 
as a Sunday-scl:ool Educator, Or- 
ganizer and Lecturer. Fully ilus- 
trated with drawings, diagrams and 
pictures. Net $1.25 


MARY CLARK BARNES 


Early Stories and Songs for 
New Students of English 


Dr. Edward A. Steiner says: ‘Not 
only practical but it affords easy 
transition to the higher things. The 
Bible is a wonderful primer, simple, 
yet wonderfully profound. I am 
glad that it isthe basi® of your sys- 
tem of teaching English to foreign- 
ers.” Illustrated, net 60c. 


SI DNGORDON 
The Quiet Time 


Including the ‘Finnish Gold Story” 
with Prayer Pages for each Day of 
the Week. Decorated Boards. 
“Prayers should be a thing of plan 
and purpose as well impulse. This 
book is meant to help a little in get- 
ting a rhythmic stroke in praying. 
The prayer pages are simply an aid 
to memory for busy people,” —From 
the Preface. Net 25c. 


EDWARD BOK (Eattor) 


The Edward Bok Books of 
Self-Knowledge for Young 
People and Parents 


Handy pocket form. Each, net 25c, . 


To supplement and permanently 
carry on the work initiated in 7he 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Bok has 
arranged for the publication of a 
carefully graded series of little hand- 
books on the subject, written by 
those best qualified by training and 
experience. Of these books, five in 
number, the first three are now 
ready. 


1. How Shall I Tell My Child? A 


Little Book for Parents. By Mrs. 
Woodallen Chapman. 
2. When a Boy Becomesa Man. A 


Little Book for Boys. By H. Bis- 
seker, M.A. 
Instead of “Wild Oats.” A Little 
Book for the Youth of Kighteen 
and Over... By Winfield Scott 


Hall, M. D. 


3. 


At All Booksellers or of 


158 Fifth Avenue 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY Giidado:425 no: Wabash Avenue 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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THE PRACTICAL BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Library for Christian Workers 


By AUTHORS OF WORLD-WIDE FAME 


ATTRACTIVE CLOTH BINDING 


DR. R. A. TORREY (Edited by) 


LEWIS SPERRY CHAFER 


: DR. ADOLPH SAPHIR The Higher Criticism and the © 
True Evangelism (Just Published) oe a 
The Divine Unity of Scripture New theology 
A new work. True and false Unscientific, unscriptural and 
forces inevangelism. Absolutely The organic connection of all the | unwholesome. Christ and Criti- 
necessary to every evangelist, books of the Bible is proved in this cism, Testimony of Monuments, 
pastor and Christian worker. unique work. 304 pages. Net 50cts. | Inspiration, the Virgin Birth, etc. jj} 
173 pages. Net 50 cts. 250 pages. Net 50 cts. jf! 


ARNO C. GAEBELEIN SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C. B. | DR. ADOLPH SAPHIR 
The Prophet Daniel: Prophet Daniel: A Keyto | The Gospel and Its Ministry Our Life Day 
Hi ro ecies an isions aa ET EE or) 

A splendid exposition of won- Making clear the great Truths of The Earthly Life of the eee 
drous prophecies. Strongly com- | the Gospel, the Cross, Faith, Sub- | Son; Five Sa era a 
mended by Dr. C. I. Scofield. stitution, etc. 25,000 already sold. Christ’s Life. The Unity of our 

228 pages. Net 50 cts. 183 pages. Net 50 cts. Life. 168 pages. Net 50 cts. 


SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 


JOHN URQUHART 
A Doubter’s Doubts About 


The Wonders of Prophecy E h Cents Scishecinnd Relaaee 
The wonderful testimony of ful- ac SRN oe 
filled prophecy. “More interest- Net With great skill the different 


theories of scientists who conflict 
with Scripture are exploded. 
144 pages. Net 50 cts. 


LEWIS SPERRY CHAFER 


Satan and the Whole Satanic 
System 14,000 already sold. 


Biblical portrait of the arch- 
enemy of Godandman. ‘A time- 
ly book.’”’ ‘‘Wholesome Bible ex- 
position.” 163 pages. Net 50 cts. 


DR. ADOLPH SAPHIR 
The Good Shepherd Finding 
His Sheep 


Records of conversions in the 
Gospels. An exposition of the 
great plan of salvation. 

198 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


HELEN E. BINGHAM 
An Irish Saint or “Holy Ann” 


Ann Preston’s wonderful life 
story. Reads like a romance. 
Over 10,000 of this remarkable 
book already sold! 

5 illustrations. Net 50 cts. 


SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 
The Lord from Heaven 


The deity of Christ. Bishop 
Moule says: ‘'Theauthor handles 
the theme with penetration all his 
own.”’ 134 pages. Net 50 cts. 


ing than a novel.’’ 17,000 sold. 
231 pages. Net 50 cts. 


PHILIP MAURO 
God’s Gospel and God’s Right- 


eousness 


ADOLPH SAPHIR 
Christ and the Scriptures 


Tells the way in which our Lord A 
honored the Old Testament Scrip- The first six chapters of Romans, 
tures. 50,000 already sold. the Gospel section. Effectively ex- 


pounded by this brilliant Lawyer- 
142 pages. Net 50 cts. Expositor. 160 pages. Net 50 cts. 


DR. A. T. PIERSON DR. ADOLPH SAPHIR 
The Divine Art of Preaching | The Sinner and the Saviour 


All Christian workers and Records of conversion in the Acts. 
preachers should have this book. Evangelist D. L. Moody said: “I 
The advice contained is of lifelong know cf no book like it on the sub- 
value. 156 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. jectay 223 pages. Net 50 cts. 


Shall We Continue in Sin? 
A Typical Growing Church, SIS he ee Eee 


Separation, Changed Life, Perils The negative given. The deeper 
and Safeguards, etc. spiritual life advocated in a sane 
130 pages. Net 50 cts. and scriptural way. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


DR. ADOLPH SAPHIR ! 


DR. ADOLPH SAPHIR 


The Hidden Life The Life of Faith 
The reality of prayer thoughts 

from a mature mind. 
291 pages. Net 50 cts. 


The Faith Life exemplified in the 
lives of holy men of old. Net 50 cts. 


CLELAND BOYD McAFEE DR. A. T. PIERSON 
The Growing Church 


Published by the 


Gospel Publishing House Pile School Park 


D. T. BASS, Manager 


Send for Prospectus of THE PRACTICAL BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Men and Women. JOHN A. DAVIS, Founder 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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NEW T. & T. CLARK PUBLICATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Sole Agents in America 


The Religion of the Ancient Celts 


By CANON MacCULLOGH, D.D. $4.00 net. 


Its chief topics are: The Celtic People—The Gods of Gaul 
_ and the Celts—The Irish Mythological Cycle—The Gods of 

the Brythons—The Cuchulainn Cycle—The Fionn Cycle— 
Gods and Men—Cult of the Dead—Primitive Nature Worship 
—River and Well Worship—Tree and Plant Worship—Animal 
Worship—Sacrifice—Tabu—Festivals—The Druids—Magic— 
Rebirth and Transmigration—Elysium. 


A History of Creeds and Confessions of 


Faith in Christendom and Beyond 


By W. A. CURTIS, B.D., D.Litt. (Edin.) &vo. $4.00 net. 


Its twenty-five chapters contain, zzter alza, the full Texts of 
the Ancient Creeds in the various stages of their evolution, 
careful analyses with extensive extracts of the principal 
Modern Confessions, and a discussion of the Practical and 
Ethical Problems connected with the Creeds. 


Communion With God: The Preparation before 


Christ and the Realization in Him 


By DARWELL STONE, D.D., Principal of Pusey House, 
Oxford; and DAVID CAPELL SIMPSON, M.A., Lecturer 
at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Post vo. $1.50 net. 


A clear and handy treatment of the subject for the use of 
those who are not experts. The contents include: ‘‘ The 
Preparation for Christianity in Ideas Outside Revealed 
Hebrew Religion” —‘‘ The Preparation Through Ideas in the 
Sphere of Revealed Hebrew Religion”—‘‘ New Testament 
Illustrations of Christian Communion with God.” 


Christ’s Message of the Kingdom: A Course 
of Daily Study for Private Students and for Bible 
Circles 

By A. G. HOGG, M.A., Professor of Mental and Moral 

Science in the Madras Christian College. 

Crown Svo. In paper covers, boc. net; in cloth, Soc. net. 


At the Temple Church 


Sermons by the REV. H. G. WOODS, D.D., Master of the 
Temple; Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
Volume of “The Scholar and Preacher” Series. 


Post 8vo. 


7.75 net. 
A Disciple’s Religion 


Sermons by the REV. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Archdeacon 
of Northampton, Canon of the Cathedral Church of Peter- 
borough. Post 8vo. $1.75 net. 


Contents: Religio Discipuli—Historical Commemoration— 
Christ’s Call in the Church—Law and Life. New volume of 
“The Scholar and Preacher” Series. 4 


' The Earliest Life of Christ. 


Catalogue of T. & T. Clark's Books Sent tree by Post, upon Application 
These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave. New York 


The Philocalia of Origen. A Selection of 
Choice Passages from the Works of St. 
Gregory and St. Basil of Cesarea. 
Translated into English from the Text 
of Dr. Robinson by the Rev. George 
Lewis, M.A. $3.00 net. 


Life’s Christ Places. By Rev. Joseph Ag- 
new Dunbar. $7.25 net. 

Every place visited by Christ during His 
life on earth may be associated with an |} 
experience which has its counterpart in 
the life of a Christian, and in this volume 
the author presents them in connected 
correlation. 


The Christian Doctrine of Man. By_H. 
Wheeler Robinson, Tudor Rawdon Col- 
lege. $2.25 net. 


A general introduction to the subject, |- 


giving a concise outline of its contents, 
with a discussion calculated to arouse 
independent thought. 
Visions and Revelations. By Rev. J. T. 
Dean. $2.00 net. 
Discourses on the Apocalypse. A popu- 
lar exposition in the light of the modern 
historical method. 
Authority in Religion. By Rev. J. H. | 
Leckie. $2.00 net. 
Attempts to show that the theory which 
traces authority in religion to the direct, 
universal communion of God with man, 
involves recognition of the great “ob- 
jective’? forms in which authority pre- 
sents itself as a fact of history and of 
experience. 


The Athanasian Creed in the Twentieth 

Century. By R.O.P. Taylor. $7.50 net. 
A calm, unbiased, and thorough exami- 
nation of the Athanasian Creed. 


The Kingdom and the Messiah. By E. F. 
Scott, D.D., author of “The Fourth 
Gospel.” $2.25 net. 


Some of God’s Ministries. By Wm. M. 
Macgregor, of St. Andrews United Free 
Church, Edinburgh. $17.75 ze. ‘ 

A volume of notable sermons by the fa- 

mous Edinburgh preacher. 


The Progress of Revelation. By Rev. G. 
A. Cooke, D.D. Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Ox- 
ford. $7.75 eZ. 

A collection of sermons chiefly on the Old 

Testament. to show how the high faith 

and teaching of the Old Testament 

traveled forward to meet the truth pro- 

claimed by Christ. E 


Christ and Christ’s Religion. By F. Holmes 
Dudden. Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. $7.75 neZ. 

These sermons deal more or less directly 

with the various aspects of the person 

and work of our Lord and with leading © 
principles of His teaching. ; 


( Being the 
Tatian, written about 
Literally Translated from 
the Arabic Version and Containing the 
Four Gospels woven into One Story. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By 
the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D. $v.25 mez, | 


Diatessaron of 
A. D 160. 


Mention the R. C. W. to adyertisers. 
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Northfield Seminary Commencement, 
June 15-18. 

Student Conference, June 21-30. 

Young Women’s Conference, July 3-10. 

Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, July 12-19. 

Home Missionary Conference, July 19- 
25. 

Summer School for Sunday School 
Workers, July 20-27. 

General Conference 
Workers, August 2-18. 


for Christian 


Brief In the last gathering of 
American Congregational and Presby- 
Notes. terian Indians at the Rosebud 
Agency nearly 6000 Christians 
assembled from all over the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Montana. 


The Laymen’s Movement is forging 
ahead. Twenty paid secretaries give all 


\ "eam ee 
By courtesy of Association Men. 
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their time to its organization and devel- 
opment. In the five years since it 
started, missionary contributions in the 
United States have risen from $7,000,000 
to $11,000,000; in Canada from $1,500,000 
to $2,225,000. A new sense of unity 
among the churches has been created, an 
immensely extended knowledge of mis- 
sions has also resulted, and large num- 
bers of influential men have been drawn 
into codperation with the work at home 
and abroad. 

The District Mining Institute con- 
nected with the educational department 
of the Scranton Y. M. C. A. has 1623 
members—foremen, fire bosses, superin- 
tendents, miners. The fee is $1 for the 
season. The accompanying picture was 
taken at the annual banquet. In Pitts- 
burgh the demonstration of first aid for 
the wounded by twenty-one teams under 
Y. M. C. A. auspices was witnessed by 
10,000 people. 


ae " § 
ct 4 , 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED MINERS AT SCRANTON Y. M. C. A. BANQUET. 
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The federation of the churches pro- 
ceeds apace. In the eastern district five 
state and fifteen-county federations have 
been organized, together with two large 
city federations, Baltimore and Cleve- 
land. Trenton is carrying on a work of 
continuous evangelization and cooperative 
philanthropy which is bearing remark- 
able fruit. The state of Wisconsin is 
also showing remarkable results along 
this line. 

The sixth colored Y. M. C. A., 
built on the Rosenwald offer, comes to 
Indianapolis. A colored woman gave 
$1000, and the United States Minister 
to Hayti $500. The Washington colored 
Y. M. C. A. ministers to the 3000 stu- 
dents of Howard University, 1000 high 
school boys, thousands of waiters and 
men servants, and many thousand men 
in the department services. 


Through the efforts of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance, nine-tenths of the Post Offices 
in the United States are now closed on 
Sundays and most of the 75,000 carriers 
and clerks are enjoying Sunday rest. 
Large business interests are, however, 
bringing pressure for the renewal of 
Sunday deliveries. Legislation securing 
what has already been won is to be 
sought from Congress at the present 
session. 


to be 


The proprietor of one of the largest 
department stores in Seattle—himself a 
Catholic—sent word to Gipsy Smith 
that his meetings were affecting the con- 
sciences and changing the lives of men 
in the city. This had come out in the 
fact that “conscience money” was com- 
ing to his store. 


Dr. Juan Orts Gonzales, an ex-priest, 
is laboring with success among the Mex- 
icans of Texas, In the presbytery of 
this state there are now twenty-two 
Mexican churches with 1100 members. 


Captains of 
Industry in 
Christian Work. 


Mr. Ridgway gives, 
in Association Men, an 
amusing account of an 
address which he deliv- 
ered some time ago in a college chapel. 
In the course of this unique speech, he 
challenged the students to name the 
heavy advertisers in the magazines, the 
representatives of “big business,” and 
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pledged himself to stop when he was 
unable to show their interest in religious 
things. The first name called was 
“Heinz, the Pickle King.” 

“Mr. Heinz is president of the Penn- 
sylvania Sunday School Association.” 


“Ivory Soap.” 
“Mr. Procter has just given $500,000 


to Princeton, and his partner, Mr. Gam- - 


ble, contributes largely to the Inter- 
national Y. M: G. A.” 
“Sherwin-Williams. 


up; 
We Paint the Earth.’ ” 


‘Brighten ~ 


“The Sherwins are Baptists and Epis- 


copalians, deeply interested in Cleveland 
religious work. Their manager, 
Fenn, 
superintendent.” 

“Sears-Roebuck.” 

“Mr. Rosenwald, its head, is a godly 
Jew who gives $25,000 against every 
$75,000 raised for colored Y. M. C. A.’s.” 

“Swift & Co. of ‘Ham what Am.’” 

“Mr. Lewis Swift aids Lake Forest 
(Presbyterian) College, and his brother 
does the same for Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Methodist).” 

“Quaker Oats.” 

“Mr. Henry Crowell, president, 
head of the Moody Bible Institute.” 

“Huyler’s.” 

“The late John S. Huyler was the lead- 
ing Methodist layman in New York and 
backer of the Water Street Mission.” 

“Arrow Collars.” 

“Mr. Cluett of Troy has been for fifty 
years president of the YioiMe Ga Ate 

“John Wanamaker.” 

“Superintendent of the largest Stnia 
school in the world.” 

“Bastman-Kodak.” 

“Mr. Walter Hubbell, secretary of the 
Company, has a Bible class of 1100 
members.” 

“Postum Cereal.” 

“The Battle Creek people are earnest 
Baptists.” 

“Remington Typewriter.” 

“Mr. Calder, manager of the company, 
iS wa) Presbyterian elder and teacher of 
a large class in Sunday school.” - 

“Uneeda Biscuit.” 

“Mr. Marvin, of Philadelphia, manager 
of the National Biscuit Company, is 
elder of Bryn Mawr Presbyterian 
Church.” 

“Blue Label Catsup.” 

“Mr. Curtice, president of the com- 
pany, is an active Sunday school man.” 

“Colgate Soap.” 

“Mr. Colgate is director of the Inter- 
National) VeuNien Gants 


But when the Gillette Safety Razor 
was put up to him, Mr: Ridgway had to 
confess that he was nonplussed and the 
game stopped. 


is 


Mr @ 
is a Presbyterian Sunday school ~ 
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Vacation Bible 
Schools Again. 


We wish to call atten- 
tion once more to the 
coming Summer Week- 
day Bible Schools for city children in 
city churches. These schools represent 
one of the most fruitful ideas which have 
been worked out in recent American 
church life. They bring parents into 
sympathetic contact with the churches 
by looking after the children. They re- 
cruit the children themselves for the 
Sunday school later on. They give sus- 
Picious foreigners a new idea of what a 
church can be. They introduce college 
students into a form of work which is 
both social and Christian, and give many 
of them a lift on their college expenses. 
They do away with the reproach of a 
closed church in a crowded community 
in hot weather. The writer, a pastor’s 
boy, recalls what a cool place a deacon’s 
pew was for a schoolboy to lie out in 
and read Horace on a sizzling July after- 
noon. The children need the refresh- 
ment of these quiet, cool, clean places. 
' Over 2,000,000 children are left uncared 
for in the summer on the streets of our 
great cities. If the churches are loved, 
men will learn to love Christ through 
them, and this is the aim of all church 
life. We wish there might be temper- 
ance instruction wedged in with the rest. 
It might save many from sorrow. Con- 
tributions for the coming season will be 
received by Mr. J. Adams Brown, 40 
Bible House, New York City. 


New York One cannot too highly rec- 
Russians ommend the classes’ for 
and the teaching English to foreign- 
Gospel. ers which are being started 


over the country in Y. M. C. 

A’s and elsewhere. The whole impor- 
tant work among the Chinese in Amer- 
ica rests on their desire to know English 
and their willingness to learn it from 
English Bibles. Similar schools for 
Italian girls, Slavic young people, and 
other strangers would doubtless bring 
even more important results. An East 
Side Missionary reports, in the Christian 
City, the following: , 
“Recently some Russian men who fre- 
guent our reading room and the educa- 


tional courses of the East Side Parish, 
asked me if I would read to them in 
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English from some book, to train their 
ears to the strange pronunciation of 
some English words. I gladly con- 
sented and proposed the Gospels be- 
cause, having a sufficient supply of these, 
each one could, with the aid of the Rus- 
sian text, easily grasp the meaning of 
the passage. At first the men seemed 
rather perplexed at my proposal, but 
nevertheless consented. I began to read 
from the Sermon on the Mount, taking 
but a few verses at a time, and repeat- 
ing them with marked emphasis over 
and over again, till they almost knew 
them by heart and were ready to grasp 
the meaning. 

“T watched closely the expression of 
their faces and saw how surprised they 
were over the powerful language of our 
Lord. One, perhaps the most intelli- 
gent of the group, cried out: ‘Oh, how 
wonderful that is! I never knew the 
Gospels contained it.’ They were all 
deeply moved by the heart-gripping 
words of our Saviour and began to beg 
me to read to them every night, even 
though but for a few moments. One 
said: ‘I would sit here for three hours 
waiting for you, even though you read 
to us but for ten minutes.’ 

“T could but think of our Lord’s say- 
ing: ‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.’”’ 


Two of the largest con- 
ventions of this Move- 
ment were held at Lan- 
caster and Reading, Pa. 
The registration at Lancaster was 2832, and 
at Reading, 2051. A most hopeful result of 
the Reading Convention was the large 
number of men who afterwards joined mis- 
sion study groups. The plan followed 
by the Movement in all its conventions 
is to organize the entire city for an 
“every-member canvass” for missions in 
every congregation and the organization 
of mission study groups of men .wher- 
ever possible. 

One of the main features of the work 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
last year, was the holding of simulta- 
neous every-member canvasses in a num- 
ber of cities where conventions had not 
been held. The plans for this year and 
next include at least five great city din- 
ners, at which some of the most famous 
speakers in the country will make ad- 
dresses, and the holding of not less than 
forty-five conventions, to be followed in 
every case by the educational campaign 
and the every-member canvass. 


The Laymen’s 
Missionary 
Movement. 
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Priest-Handworkers 
in France. 


There is a society 
of French Catholic 
priests who carry. 
on small industries alongside of their 
clerical work. The various members, 
who are scattered all over France, make 
laces, furniture, clocks, underclothing 
(thirty-nine priests have machines for 
knitting stockings, belts, etc.), bookbind- 
‘ings, tapestries, photographs, wood- 
carvings, picture-frames, etc. They also 
carry on small gardening, poultry and 
bee-raising. An exhibition of products 
was held some time ago in the Comte de 
Béjarry’s castle at Candes. The innate 
thrift and marked “hand cleverness” of 
the French people come out in this 
movement. Certainly jellies, eggs, carved 
mirrors and fine bindings are more 
attractive products to deal in, than 
Lourdes water and pain béni. 


Nothing could be more piti- 
able than the immense disillu- 
sion which weighs on the hearts 
of many of these Russian immigrants. 
The dawn of freedom, which broke in 
1905 with such promise, has passed be- 
hind thick clouds. For this generation 
there seems to be little or no hope. The 
same writer quotes from a New York 
Russian paper an incident which is typi- 
cal of thousands: 


“Near Cronstadt the sea washed 
ashore the body of a young girl in 
whose pocketbook was found a carefully 
folded note with the following contents: 
“We people of the twentieth century are 
without faith, without hope and without 
a desire to live. No Christ, no socialism, 
no humanity,—nothing exists for us save 
thoughts, and thoughts lead to suicide.’ ” 


Hungry 
Souls. 


From the The leader of German 
Religious Life unbelief, Professor Haec- 
of Germany. kel, acknowledges that 

the Bible is “the book of 
books,” but would have it taught in the 
schools as a collection of myths. The 
Saxon Teachers’ Union goes further. It 
proposes that Bible stories be published 
together with old German folk legends, 
and has drawn up a scheme of instruc- 
tion in which the account of Jesus’ birth, 
of the Wise Men from the East, and of 
Joseph and his brethren, are sandwiched 


in with Red Riding Hood, Robinson ~ 


Crusoe and Rtibezahl. It is well to note, 
as showing the direction which present- 
day liberalism is taking, that Professor 
Niebergall of Heidelberg, a representa- 
tive of the Unitarian type of theology, 
has published a book, “Jesus in the 
Classroom,” designed for little children, 
in which occur such statements as “It is 
doubtful if Jesus came of David’s stock 
and if he was born in Bethlehem. The 
Messiah of Israel is nothing to us; we 
have a Jesus, a German Saviour, whom 
we will praise and glorify as only we 
can.” So do profound theological pro- 
fessors try to confuse little children. 


That unbelievers should seek to break 


down religious instruction in state 
schools is not surprising. What is more 
offensive is the fact that Niebergall and 
his party should be intriguing to capture 
the Inner Mission, the great voluntary 
organization of German Evangelicals in 
the State Church, which has been built 
up for evangelistic and charitable activ- 
ity on the basis of unquestioning loyalty 
to evangelical standards. The Inner Mis- 
sion is, thanks to the self-sacrifice of 
hundreds of thousands of devoted Chris- 
tians, a powerfully endowed organiza- 
tion. This attracts the liberals who ask 
for equal recognition in it for what they 
call “free theology.” There is very little 
danger, however, that this will be grant- 
ed them, in spite of various kindly 
phrases in the address of Doctor Dry- 
ander at the last congress in Stettin. 
The famous Berlin professor, Dr. Bern- 
hard Weiss, in repelling these advances, 
affirmed that “Inner Mission work can 
be carried on only by those who believe 
in the Gospel as Paul preached it—the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the crucified and 
risen Lord, our Divine Saviour, the Son 
of God from eternity to eternity.” This 
is historically true. If it were not so 
the liberal party would have in Ger- 
many and elsewhere massive and benefi- 
cent charities of their own, which would 
save them from the necessity of intrud- 
ing into the institutional life of the 
believing Church. 

After reading of Traub and Niebergall 
and Jatho, of liberal efforts to destroy 
faith, capture property, and break down 
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organized Christianity, it is pleasant to 


learn that the students gathered in the. 


last Conference of the German Chris- 
tian Students’ League were 


“united in spirit a band of fresh young 
fellows, students from all the faculties, 
before whom all the possibilities of life 
lay open, hungering, as the right of 
youth is, for the joys of life, yet seeking 
them only from God’s hands.” 


There were 257 present, of whom 
thirty-five were young women, a num- 
ber not great when compared with that 
of the American conferences. Yet if 
the proportions of this movement are 
at present small, they are steadily ex- 
panding. 


New Papal A French wit is reported 
Decrees. as saying recently: “One 

might know that the Pope 
was a former bishop of Venice. He 
pushes St. Peter’s bark along with a 
boathook.” 

Right and left fall the blows of the 
maladroit gondolier. There was the Bor- 
romaus Encyclical, stirring Germany to 
its depths, and its humiliating half-retrac- 
tion. Then came the modernist oath and 
its attendant bitterness, the attack on the 
Sillonists in France, on the Christian 
Democrats in Italy, the prohibition of 
reading of other than religious papers 
and reviews in seminaries, the lowering 
the age of first communion to seven 
years, the expulsion of modern church 
music from the churches and the for- 
bidding of women in church choirs, the 
disastrous handling of the French dis- 
establishment situation, the suppression 
of the Gallican rights of election of 
bishops and of episcopal meeting. “Is 
there any hope for a better time in the 
French Church?” asked M. Narfon, the 
editor of Figaro, of Cardinal Mathieu. 
“None,” came the reply, “the Pope is 
in good health.” 


Now two new pronouncements have 
been launched on the world. The first 
reads like a public humiliation of the 
clergy, since it forbids them under any 
circumstances to live under the same 
roof with women, “even if they are con- 
nected by bands of relationship.” No 
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mother or sister can longer live with a 
priest-son or brother. All cooks and 
housekeepers must henceforth be men, 


“in order to weaken the bad feeling 
against the Catholic priesthood and to 
take from the Church’s enemies the chief 
ground for their constant bitter attacks.” 


The second is more serious, since, as 
in the case of the publication of the Ne 
Temere marriage decree, it represents a 
direct attack on the State. Every Catho- 
lic who summons a priest before a civil 
court without the permission of the 
Church authorities, is -to be immediately 
excommunicated. We cannot see how 
Catholic lawyers can practice in the 
courts without risk of being excluded 
from their Church, or how, if they re- 
main loyal to this order, they can claim 
eligibility to the position of public pros- 
ecutor. 


Francesco’ Ferrer, judi- 
cially murdered at the in- 
stance of the Spanish cleri- 
cal party, was the promoter 
of model schools on the lines of the an- 
archist theory of “integral education,” i.e. 
moral, intellectual, manual and physical. 
It is interesting to read in a Spanish ex- 
change that the brave little Spanish Prot- 
estant community has also its model 
school on similar modern lines, but with 
evangelical teaching. It is located at Ali- 
cante. Instruction is, as far as possible, 
given in the open air. There are school 
excursions after the German fashion; the 
institute is provided with modern appli- 
ances of teaching—the cinematograph, 
school libraries and the like. 


A Spanish © 
Protestant 
Enterprise. 


“The principles which inform our 
teaching,” says the school prospectus, 
“are those of Jesus as found in the Gos- 
pels, without the additions which popes, 
councils and tradition have made.” 


Where The Dépéche of Toulouse, 
the New one of the most powerful 
Paganism journals in South France, 
Leads. brilliantly written, having on 


its staff of writers such men 
as Jaurés, Raymund Poincaré, Camille 
Pelletan and Paul Adam, is the favorite 
paper of artisans, shopkeepers, mer- 
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chants and peasants. Morally it repre- 
sents the “New Paganism.” What this 
means a sentence or two from its edi- 
torial columns indicates: 


“There is no such thing as a moral 
law. There are but customs which are 
lasting only in so far as they conform 
to human nature. Chastity? A comic 
thing. What good is it? Renan held 
that nature did not care much about it. 
It might be better that husbands and 
wives were faithful to each other, but 
this has not been so nor ever will. Un- 
faithfulness brings a little joy and res- 
pite into infernal situations.” 


Swedish 
Ritualism. 


There is a slight movement 
in the direction of ritualism 
in the Swedish State Church. 
Pastor Schroederhein stands sponsor for 
it in his brochure, “Engelsk-Kyrkolif och 
Svensk” (English Church Life and 
Swedish). This pioneer of reaction ad- 
vocates the revival of crossing, auricular 
confession, and mass garments. A little 
group of like-minded have formed them- 
selves into the Swedish Church Union to 
forward this weighty reform. There is 
no cause for alarm. High church theo- 
ries were supported by Loehe, Rothe and 
Delitzsch two generations ago in Ger- 
man Lutheranism, but they have dis- 
appeared. The highly cultivated Lu- 
theran populations make poor soil for 
such enterprises. Further, the Social 
Revolution purposes to end the State 
Church in sSweden as elsewhere. The 
election result of 1911 can hardly be in- 
terpreted other than as a warning bell. 


The Crusade The last few years 
of the Swedish have seen the rise of a 


Students. movement among the 
Swedish Christian stu- 
dents which is full of promise. It 


comes out of the old university town of 
Upsala, and owes its initial impulse 
largely to the encouragement of Profes- 
sors Kolmodin and Sdderblom. The 
visits of Mr. Mott and of the Danish 
pastor Skovgaard-Petersen contributed, 
too, to its launching, In the summer 
of 1909 fifty students started out, two 
by two, to hold meetings throughout 
the country among the youth. They 
aimed especially to counteract the anti- 
Christian agitation which the Young 
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Socialist party has been carrying on for 
a number of years.. The crusade was 
opened on Ascension Day in the Cathe- 
dral of Upsala, and continued to All 
Saints’ Day (November 1). In all, 245 
parishes were visited. In the Swedish 
Norrland, far up the Gulf of Bothnia, 
there were genuine revivals. Great 
numbers of young people came to the 
communion services and compelled the 
speakers to continue long after the 
stated time. In many instances the 
young evangelists went to the socialist 
gathering-places and crossed swords 
with freethinkers, refuting their argu- 
ments against the Bible and Christian- 
ity. The campaign closed with com- 
bined meetings in thirty Stockholm 
churches and chapels. 

The following year seventy-five stu- 
dents volunteered and the number of 
parishes visited reached 415. The effort 
this year was, however, more intensive 
The crusaders stopped longer at single 
points, held Bible courses, engaged 
much in personal conversation and 
organized advanced courses, which in- 
cluded instruction in psalmody and in 
the history of the Swedish Church, as 
well as in the Bible. These student 
evangelists are accustomed to meet each 
morning during the University season ° 
in the Upsala Cathedral for a short 
chapel service. The aim of the move- 
ment is summed up succinctly in the 
motto Sveriges Folk ett Guds Folk (The 
People of Sweden, a People of God). 


“When God planned our world of men 
and nations,” writes Manfred Bjorkquist, 
an Upsala instructor in philosophy, who 
has taken a leading part in this enter- 
prise, “He had a place for Sweden. 
Sweden’s people represent a thought of 
God. Of this they must be fully con- 
scious, and to this end our Crusaders are 
working.” 


The Unhappy 
People. 


The fate of the Jewish 
people since the days of 
Titus and Vespasian is 
touched with bitter irony. One can 
almost think them the sport or play- 
thing of a malignant personality, mock- 
ing the purposes of God for His chosen 
people. Recall the promise, “In thee 
shall all the nations of the earth be 
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blessed,” and then think of the activities 
of much of present-day Judaism. Jews 
are the great opium merchants of the 
East, the drinksellers of Austria and 
Hungary, as they were of Russia until 
hounded out of the business. They are 
par excellence the international traffick- 
ers in immoral women and the promot- 
ers of pornographic literature. They 
are the money-lenders who hold the 
nations of Europe in an iron grip and 
constantly stir up international animosi- 
ties. Heine described them as “the life- 
guard of monotheism,” yet to-day they 
furnish the main contingent to the athe- 
ist-Monist propaganda in Germany and 
elsewhere. Jewish control of the press 
on the European continent means, 
everywhere, a subtly corrosive influence 
on Christian thinking and Christian liv- 
ing. The Jew represents, as Mommsen 
said, “a decomposing factor” in the life 
of the European Continent. 

There is a further irony in the Jewish 
estimate of and Jewish treatment of 
their own people. Strange as it may 
seem, the anti-Semite movement is 
largely promoted by Jews. Eisenmeyer 
and Pfeffercorn were its originators. 
The Jewish philosopher of Vienna, Dr. 
Otto Weiniger, affirmed that Jews, as 
well as women, were without souls. 
Maximilian Harden, once a Polish Jew 
whose name ended in sky, now the bril- 
liant and influential editor of Zukunft, of 
Berlin, rarely misses a chance to hit the 
Jews, and Dr. Karl Kraus, another Jew- 
ish Jittérateur in Vienna, follows his 
example. But the classic illustration of 
Jewish anti-Semitism is M. Arthur 
Meyer, proprietor of the ultra-royalist 
and clerical Parisian paper, Le Gawulois. 
His grandfather was rabbi in Strass- 
burg, his father, Abraham Meyer, a deal- 
er in old clothes. He himself is the pet 
and tool of the old French aristocracy, 
the bitter enemy of the Jew Dreyfus, 
camelot du roi, and devoted Catholic. 
M. Meyer has just published a volume, 
“Ce que mes yeux ont vu” (“What my 
eyes have seen”), dealing largely with 
the Dreyfus case. His paper was one 
of the chief agencies for poisoning pub- 
lic opinion against the unfortunate Jew- 
ish officer. 
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But the Jewish people are not to be 
forever a sarcasm and a mockery, a 
corrupting element among the nations. 
The eleventh of Romans is their charter 
for a great and blessed future. And it is 
possible that the turn in their national 
career may not be so far away as one 
might imagine from their present un- 
happy situation. 


The Hittite 
Monarchy. 


The Old Testament makes 
various allusions to the Hit- 
tites. Heth is spoken of as 
the son of godless Canaan (Gen. x. 15). 
Abraham bought from the Hittite, 
Ephron, in Hebron, the land for Sarah’s 
grave (Gen. xxiii). Genesis xxvi. 34 
speaks of Esau’s Hittite wives. Ahime- 
lech, the Hittite, is mentioned in 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 6 and Uriah, the Hittite, in 2 Sam. 
xi. In 1 Kings x. 29 we have mention 
of Solomon’s dealings with Hittite kings, 
and in 1 Kings xi. 1 of Solomon’s Hittite 
wives. Hittite kings are grouped with 
Egyptian in 2 Kings vii. 6. Joshua i. 4 
describes the promised land as the land 
of the Hittites—and so on. 


The Hittite monarchy constituted, in 
the second millennium before Christ, a 
world empire, superior to Babylon and 
rivaling Egypt. Its home was in Syria 
and Asia Minor. Roughly speaking, it 
took its rise in Abraham’s day, reached 
its zenith in Moses’, and was overthrown 
in the 12th century B.C. This downfall 
was apparently caused by the storm of 
invading northern peoples which brought 
low the dynasty of Hammurabi in Baby- 
lon, and prepared the way for the 
Hyksos rulers in Egypt. No Greek or 
Roman records allude to this great Hit- 
tite power. This is the more singular 
in that written records of its existence 
are now in the hands of scholars nearly 
two millenniums after Greece and Rome. 
The German ethnologist, Professor von 
Luschan, declares that the Armenians 
and Persians are pure Hittites in origin. 


Professor It has been the good for- 
Winckler’s tune of the Berlin Assyri- 
Excavations. ologist, Prof. Hugo Winck- 


ler, to have located the 
capital of the Hittite monarchy and to 
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have discovered the clay-tablet archives 
of the kings. This, the ancient Pteria, 
now Boghaz Koi, lies in the province of 
Galatia (the Galatia of Paul’s Epistle), 
near the Halys river in central Asia 
Minor. City walls have been laid bare 
and the chief temple of the city. In this 
temple and in the royal archives, thou- 
sands of clay tablets have been found 
which are now in Constantinople await- 
ing deciphering. They date from the 
period 1400-1200 B.C., the period of 
Moses and of the entry of Israel into 
Canaan, and promise to make this one of 
the best known periods of the remoter 
antiquity. Certain of these tablets are 
bilingual—Hittite and Babylonian. The 
latter language was the ancient language 
of diplomacy and was used in the Tel- 
el-Amarna tablets which were found in 
Egypt as the new ones in Asia Minor. 
This fact points to an active culture life 
and wide diplomatic intercourse in 
Moses’ time—a period which critics once 
believed semi-barbarous. It is astonish- 
ing to find that the gods of the Hittites’ 
allies, the Mitanni, were those of the 
Hindu Vedas (Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
Nasatja) and of present-day Hinduism. 
Also that certain of these Mitanni were 
Aryans (Harri people); in other words, 
as Gen. ix. 27 affirms, that Japheth dwelt 
in the tents of Shem and that Canaan 
was his servant. 

We have, then, indications 
ancient and mighty civilization. Into this 
civilization came the Israelites from 
Egypt. But in the 12th century B.C. it 
fell under the attacks of barbarian inva- 
sions, as Rome fell in the fifth century 
A.D. The civilization of the 14th and 
13th centuries B. C., was far higher than 
that of the 12th and 11th centuries, just 
as that of Moses’ day was clearly more 
advanced than that of the Judges. It is 
obvious, therefore, that to take the society 
of the Judges period as a starting-point 
of a national-religious evolution, as the 


of an 


historical, evolutionary critics do, is to 


run counter to the findings of modern 
research. The traditional opinion is 
shown by Winckler’s excavations to be 
nearer the truth than Winckler’s earlier 
subjective theorizing. 


_in the Middle 
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The Peace Our age values too high- 
Work of a ly the activities of the 
Yankee writer. L’Abbe Huc re- 
Professor counts, in his travels in 


Thibet, an experience in a 
remote Thibetan monas- 
tery. He had been re-- 
ceived kindly and provided with an even- 
ing meal. While he was finishing, an 
inmate of the cloister, who had been out 
in the dark and rain, returned and fell 
into conversation with him. It was ex- 
plained that this monk had been away 
providing belated travelers with horses, 
in order to help them on their journey. 
When Huc innocently interjected that it 
surely cost much to furnish the horses 
without charge, the supposed philanthro- 
pist broke out into a hearty laugh, and 
explained that the horses were only 
paper ones. He spent his daytime cut- 
ting them out in order to make merit 
and at evening went to a high precipice 
and threw them to the winds. 

We have much of this type of philan- 
thropy in our modern life. Think of the 
paper heavy-cavalry on “the social 
problem,”—‘“Social Christianity,” ‘The 
Church and the Social Problem,” “The 
Approach.to the Social Problem.” Think 
of the literary ado over the Peace ques- 
tion—conferences, papers, brochures, 
congresses, lectures without end. But 
the Y. M. C. A. is showing a more excel- 
lent way. Into the heart of a hostile 
China it has sent an American teacher. 
Professor Robertson of Purdue Univer- 
sity, equipped with gyroscope, wireless 
telegraphy apparatus, X-ray apparatus, 
telautograph, monorail models and a 
great mass of other matter. With this, 
the clever lecturer is passing from city to 
city, explaining and demonstrating to the 
immense astonishment of the Chinese— 
mandarins, literati, merchants. When 
interest reaches the right point, a pro- 
posal fora Y. M. C. A. in the city, with 
schools and clubs, is broached, and the 
responses have been wonderfully sympa- 
thetic. It was Professor Robertson’s 
lectures which broke the way for the 
Foo Chow building campaign that netted 
$45,000. Some twenty new centers are 
appealing for a visit from the professor. 
A training school is to be organized 


Kingdom. 
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where men can be fitted to repeat these 
lectures. on “Flying Machines,” “Air as 
a Lubricant,” “Scientific Aspects of As- 
tronomy,” “Marvelous Results in Scien- 
tific Measurement,” and the rest. 


“I pray that the Association may long 
prosper,” said the Viceroy of Szechuen 
at the opening of the Chengtu course. 
“These Christian leaders have crossed 
oceans and traversed dangerous places 
for the love of our young men. They 
seek to protect them from falling, to 
lead them into deeper knowledge and 
to care for their bodies. Their heart 
ideas are broad and loving.” 


Could there be any better introduction 
for the principles of peace and for the 
Prince of Peace? - 


Material Baron Goto has described 
Prosperity present-day Japan as a re- 
and Moral juvenated nation, tingling 


Uncertainty with life and energy to the 
in Japan. fingertips. This is true. 

Look, for example, at the 
trade returns. In 1887 exports and im- 
ports reached $96,000,000; in 1897, $382,- 
000,000; in 1907, $926,000,000. In 1889 
bank clearances amounted to $72,000,000; 
in 1910 to $3,841,000,000, a 320-fold multi- 
plication. Neither has this great pros- 
perity fallen exclusively to the hands of 
the few, though there are millionaires, as 
the Sumitomos of Osaka, who are able 
and willing to set apart millions of yen 
for charities. There are actually 11,343,- 
333 depositors in Japanese postal sav- 
ings banks! 

“And yet,’ continues the Baron, “the 
spiritual life of the nation is at the 
crossroads. If we choose wrongly the 
nation will pass to irretrievable perdi- 
Then he adds, in a pathetically lame 
sentence: “It is to be hoped that 
thinkers, religionists and educationalists 
will devote themselves to the work of 
inculcating sound sentiments in the peo- 
ple.” 

The anarchist outbreak of last year 
has startled the authorities. They are 
frightened, as villagers are frightened 
when a wolf for the first time is seen 
skulking along the edge of a neighboring 
wood. They run after firearms. 

What are these? Listen. 

The minister of education issues an 


edict: 
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“The worship of ancestors is most im- 
portant for the cultivation of -our 
national virtue. But of late some of 
those who have received modern educa- 
tion make light of this. If things go on 
thus, national virtue will suffer. Let the 
children be so taught as to arouse the 
feeling of respect for ancestors and 
shrines.” 


The minister of the interior, in like 
vein, instructs the prefectural governors, 


“In view of the spread of dangerous 
opinions, to appoint special police 
officers to attend to the founding and 
maintaining of Shinto shrines and the 
revival of old religious ceremonies.” 


How helpless and inadequate! One 
thinks of the samurai, with their bows 
and two swords, their wooden and 
padded armor, preparing to resist Ad- 
miral Perry’s cannon. The steel of the 
swords was incomparably tempered. 
But it was not made for a contest with 
frigate guns. 

A young woman writes to the minister 
of education: 


“1. What is the aim of life? 

“2. If life has no definite aim and if, 
consequently, there can be no standard 
or rule for life, why fetter men and 
women with the bonds of law and reli- 
gion? Why not let them commit crime 
and rebel at pleasure?” 


It will not suffice to tell this young 
anarchist to bow and clap her hands be- 
fore a Buddhist shrine and to toss five 
sen into the big Buddhist money chest. 
This ritual satishes no longer. 


Fukuzawa, the most influential educa- 
tor of modern Japan, did not believe in 
religion, but thought it a necessary thing 
“Gf one were to get through life.” What 
the religion might be, did not matter. 
“You choose the tea the flavor of which 
pleases you most.” 

This way of thinking is much in vogue 
in France at the present time where men 
are starting back frightened at the moral 
abyss to which atheism is driving the 
nation. Dr. de Fleury urges the French 
“to become religious,’ not because re- 
ligion is a thing which can be proved 
true, but because it is useful. “When 
one is shipwrecked, one clings to the 
first piece of wood one can reach, even 
if it is in the shape of a cross.” 
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Jewish The governor of Charkow 
Notes. (Russia) has ordered that all 


Jews seeking admittance to hos- 
pitals be repulsed unless they can prove 
their right of residence. In Witebsk the 
very ancient Jewish cemetery is now 
completely filled. The Jewish community 
has appealed to the government for the 
privilege of laying out a new burial- 
place. This has been denied and Jewish 
dead must now be sent away for burial. 


The Cochin Jews on the East Coast 
of India believe that their ancestors to 
the number of 10,000 emigrated from 
Palestine directly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. 

A writer in Die Welt says that 
present-day Jewish life in Russia is like 
the monotonous, melancholy sound of 
autumn rain in St. Petersburg—nothing 
new, nothing striking, simply the same 
story of dull oppression. Menschikoff, 
the editor of Novoye Vremia, writes: 

“Since the revolutionary days of 1905, 
444,000 Jews have emigrated; a little 
more pressure and we will force them all 
out and Russia will be Jew-clean.” 

The various “True Russian,” “Nation- 
alist,’ and “Archangel Michael” leagues 
are seeking every opportunity to carry 
out this programme. Purischkewitsch, a 
leader in one of these barbarous organi- 
zations, has drawn up an appeal to the 
Premier, Kokowzew, urging the aboli- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath, repressive 
measures against the Jewish press, and 
the driving of Jews from trade and in- 
dustry, from the professions and the 
practice of pharmacy. These leagues, 
which are under the immediate influence 
of the Russian Church, recently attacked 
a Jewish cemetery at Divinsk—dug up 
numerous graves, casting out the bodies, 
and destroyed twenty-five monuments. 


The Deunmahs (Converts) of Turkey 
are Jews who .have become assimilated 
to Mohammedanism. Talaat Bey, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior, and Djavid 
Bey, ex-Minister of Finance, are two of 
these. Most of the large Turkish dry- 
goods stores in Stamboul are owned by 
Moslem Jews. A large number of them 
were followers of the Shabbethai, the 
false Messiah of the seventeenth century, 
whom Zangwill has so brilliantly de- 
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scribed in his “Dreamers of the Ghetto.” 
He and many of his followers finally 
became Moslems. The Deunmahs are 
especially strong in Salonica and have 
been an extremely influential element in 
the Young Turkish movement. There 
are in all perhaps 10,000 in the Turkish 
Empire. 3 

Thirty-six congregations in Central 
Turkey are seeking to rebuild and restore 
their churches after the storms of the 
massacre times. For this $40,000 are re- 
quired. Adana, the center of the last 
massacres, is pleading for a Y. M. C. A. 
Railway building has brought in large 
numbers of rough people -who are cor- 
rupting the young men of the city. The 
number of saloons has risen from 14 to 
220. In this respect the old régime was 
better than the enlightened Young 
Turkish. The Christians are doing what 
they can, but $15,000 is needed for land 
and building. 


Brief Notes 
From Abroad. 


All newspapers, maga- 
zines and periodicals in 
Peru are carried by the 
postal service without charge. This, to 
stimulate education and enlightenment. 
A Protestant press has been set up at 
Arequipa, and a beginning is being made 
with free distribution of religious litera- 
ture through the mails, but financial help 
is needed for the extension of the work. 


The German Young Men’s Unions 
have erected at Muensingen in Wtirttem- 
berg a soldier's home and temperance . 
restaurant which is frequented by 300 
soldiers daily and 1000 on Sundays. 
There are now thirty such alcohol-free 
soldiers’ homes in Germany. 


The French Protestant Churches re- 
ceived in 1905 from the State 2,007,000 fr. 
and raised themselves 309,934 fr. for 
Church purposes. The present year they 
raised, without State aid, 2,979,000 fr— 
more than 900,000 fr. above what they 
received from the State five years ago. 
And their contributions to foreign mis- 


sions, home evangelization and to soli- 
darité, or social work, have also in- 
creased. 


Sir Robert Hart, who was almost the 
unofficial ruler of China for a generation, 
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was a devout Christian, having studied 
as a young man for the Methodist minis- 
try. One of the last letters he wrote 
was the following to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society: 

“Tt occurs to me as I am just opening 
a new check-book that I could not do 
better than dedicate the first check to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society; 
so here is a donation of one hundred 
guineas. The work done is enormous 
and the good it accomplishes beyond all 
calculation.” 

Readers of Harold Begbie’s “Twice- 
born Men” will be interested to know 
that it has been translated into French 
and is on sale in Paris. 


Mr. F. Herbert Stead, of the Browning 
Settlement in London, has organized a 
Fellowship of Followers, the members 
of which sign this confession: “Jesus 
said: ‘If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.’” Among the industrial 
leaders and socialists belonging to the 
fellowship are Keir Hardie, Will Crooks, 
Arthur Henderson, Philip Snowden, 
‘G. H. Roberts, M. P., head of the Typo- 
graphical Union, and J. O. Siddon. It is 
also interesting to know that Mr. Ram- 
sey McDonald, the House of Commons 
labor party leader, is a, deeply religious 
man and a well-read student of theology; 
that the head of the Iron and Steel 
Workers’ Union, John Hodge, is a Sal- 
vationist and Sunday school teacher; and 
that Secretary J. H. Thomas of the Rail- 
way Union is a Baptist lay preacher. 


Back of the Tripoli raid stands the 
Vatican (with others), according to the 
European press. The Banco di Roma 
has invested large sums which have been 
deposited with it by Catholic interests 
in various parts of the world, in Tripoli- 
tan lands. These are at present of little 
value, but with European occupation are 
likely to appreciate highly. The Mod- 
ernist Archbishop of Milan is almost the 
only prelate who has spoken out against 
the enterprise. 

The Douma has been considering the 
question of giving legal form to the 
Ukase of 1905 which guaranteed religious 
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freedom to Russia. The State Church, 
however, protests in the person of 
Bishop Nicolaus of Warsaw, that this 
subject lies wholly outside the province 
of the political power, and that the 
Church alone has the privilege of deter- 
mining legislation in this direction. He 
declares the conversion of all elements 
in the Empire to the Orthodox Church 
to be the historic mission of Russia. 


There are now 350,000 Protestant Ger- 
mans in Southern Brazil. The German 
Evangelical Society-has organized 230 
churches, with seventy pastors and 400 
schools for this community. 


A Moscow spiritist editor has been 
converted in Pastor Fetler’s mission. 
For some time he printed evangelical 
articles alongside of spiritist ones. Then 
these last disappeared gradually until 
the character of the paper has been en- 
tirely transformed. Not only is it evan- 
gelical to the core, but it engages largely 
in distributing Gospels among  subscrib- 
ers. Many of these subscribers are of 
high aristocratic connection. 


In the newly discovered catacombs at 
Sousse in North Africa, the Roman 
Hadrumetum, there have been found 
many Christian tombs. There is abso- 
lutely no Marian or other ecclesiastical 
symbology here. Occasionally the name 
is given with “In Pace” (in peace) and 
with two anchors dropped downward 
indicating arrival in port. In some cases 
these anchors are fastened to a fish (the 
symbol of Christ, since the initial letters 
of the words “Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God,” in Greek, spell the word fish). 
There are also representations of the 
Good Shepherd bearing a sheep. 

The great Dutch chemist, Van T’Hoff, 
in an interview in Het Vaterland, says: 

“The question in what measure the 
Biblical accounts square with scientific 
truth is one which I put in the back- 
ground. In all situations of life, religious 
principles have provided me the best and 
surest rule of action. My particular 
occupations in the field of science have 
kept me from dealing directly with reli- 
gious problems, yet whenever life has 
struck me hard blows I have always 
been impelled to religion for support.” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Giving a People its Hymns. The late 
Doctor Wilson of Siam labored for 
many years in mission work, yet his 
most effective contributions were made 
after he had reached sixty-four years. 
Having translated a number of hymns 
into the Laos tongue, he was convinced 
by the interest which these awakened, 
that a Laos hymnal would fill a great 
lack in the life of this music-loving peo- 
ple. So, for seventeen years, he worked 
night and day at the task of preparing 
one, translating and arranging literally 
hundreds of hymns. The Laos are not 
great readers, but are very fond of sing- 
ing. It is an undoubted fact that a 
majority of the Laos Christians (includ- 
ing women and children) have received 
their fullest and clearest idea of Scrip- 
ture truths from their hymns rather than 
from the Bible. A lovely little transla- 
tion of “Now I lay me down to sleep” 
(written during a sleepless night) is 
always now sung to close the evening 
gatherings of these Christians and is 
taught to Laos children by their mothers. 
Doctor Wilson also translated in this 
period Genesis, Psalms, and Isaiah, but 
his most remarkable feat was that of 
beginning, at his advanced age, to write 
poetry in a foreign tongue, setting much 
of it to music, and doing it all so suc- 
cessfully. 


In a Japanese Slum. The Shinkawa 
district of Kobe is a quarter of the most 
dangerous type. Thieves, gamblers, cut- 
throats, beggars and prostitutes have 
drained into it from all directions. Its 
deathrate is six times that of Japan as 
a whole. Sickness and misery abound 
on all sides. 

Into this hopeless sink, a young stu- 
dent in the Presbyterian seminary, Ka- 
gawa San, came to take up his residence 
somewhat over a year ago. He is a 
man in slight health, yet with the fire of 
an apostle. Mr. Myers of Kobe says of 
him: 

“He preaches Jesus morning, noon 
and night, nurses the sick, divides his 


food with the hungry, buries the dead. 
Besides his school-work, he preaches 


eight times a week among the poor all 
over the city, carries on two Sunday 
schools, and does any amount of visit- 
ing, nursing and personal work. His 
message is the love of the Father, the 
awfulness of sin, and atonement through 
the Cross. He helps everyone to the 
limit of his ability. With an income of 
ten yen a month, he lives on three 
and spends the rest on the people about 
him. Last year he buried fourteen peo- 
ple, a number of whom died in his room 
where he was nursing them. Out of this 
unpromising community he has already 
gathered some thirty-five believers. 
Various friends are rallying to his help, 
including two doctors, who are giving 
free medical attendance in the slum dis- 
trict. Kagawa San has been beaten by 
bullies, but refuses to notify the police.” 


Opium Prohibition. A correspondent 
in China’s Millions says that in Southern 
and Central Shansi the whole face of the 
country is changed. Where one once 
saw nothing but poppies there are now 
wide expanses of waving wheat. The 
villagers begin to look more prosperous 
and faces are fatter and healthier in 
appearance. Thousands have given up 
the vice and it is now considered more 
or less of a disgrace to be an opium 
smoker. Harvests are abundant in a 
region which was formerly much of the 
time on the verge of starvation. Mr. 
Adam describes how mercilessly (or 
mercifully) the government is suppress- 
ing opium culture. When 25,000 people, 
armed with every weapon imaginable, 
gathered at the market town of Chong- 
djia and Din-dji-pu, to resist opium pro- 
hibition, the government troops shot 
them down in numbers, decapitated the 
corpses and pulled up the opium poppies 
by the roots. Small bands of military 
scoured the country and cut off either 
the ears or the heads of peasants found 
with growing poppies. The amputated 
ears were threaded on sticks and car- 
ried around by the soldiers; the heads, 
exhibited in cages, had to be redeemed 
at a high price before the soldiers would 
pass on to the next place. Terrified 
farmers, with wives and_ children, 
worked all night through, pulling up 
the poppies, and in daytime went into 
hiding. 
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For a New Chinese Literature. Doc- 
tor MacGillivray calls for the setting 
apart of picked men to devote their whole 
time to the translation of a modern, an 
adequate and a Christian literature for 
China. He declares the opportunity to 
be absolutely unparalleled. For many 


years to come missionaries will be too’ 


few to reach the millions of scholars by 
personal delivery of their message, .but 
the increasing network of post-offices 
and railways is greatly facilitating dis- 
tribution of literature. The monthly, 
which the Christian Literature Society 
published for many years, was, in 1904, 
with the awakening of Chinese interest 
in the outside world, transformed into a 
weekly. This weekly, Ta Tung Po 
(“Paper on Broad Principles’?)—which 
inculcates peace and international friend- 
liness, instructs in history and in cur- 
rent events, advocates hygienic reform, 
reforestation and school reform, and 
teaches the real character of the religion 
of Christ with the blessings flowing 
therefrom for this life and the life to 
come—has had a powerful influence 
upon present-day China. It is extremely 
desirable that it be turned into a Chris- 
tian daily, and if Christian capital could 
be found for this enterprise it would 
ultimately reward the promoters. The 
present daily press of China is impure, 
unreliable and self-seeking. In any case 
there should be immediate help for the 
translation of fresh Christian and Chris- 
tian-social literature. Rapid changes in 
China have rendered obsolete much 
which has done good service hitherto. 
Doctor MacGillivray suggests a series 
of New Tracts for the Times, dealing 
with such subjects as The Progress of 
a Nation, Christianity and the Uplift of 
Woman, What Can be Done to Develop 
China Agriculturally?, The Value of the 
Individual, Evolution Since Darwin, 
Why Pray?, Reform of Medical Practice 
in China. 


In The Heathen World. (1) An Eng- 
‘lish Consular report states that a large 
portion of the 334,000,000 needles im- 
ported into China in 1910, were planted 
in plaster in Chinese houses, with the 
points out, to prevent crows, birds of 
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ill-omen, from settling upon the Chinese 
characters which stand for good luck. 

(2) A China Inland missionary tells 
of a poor woman who bought a scrap 
of paper from a Taoist priest for $50. 
She was told to keep it during her life 
and at death to have it burned—the 
ashes to be carefully placed in her coffin 
in order to insure her wealth and happi- 
ness in the next world. This paper, her 
one great treasure, she publicly de- 
stroyed after conversion as a declaration 
of contempt for idolatry and all its 
implications. ; : 

(3) The Indian Daily News gives a 
long list of recent abuses of child-wives 
in Calcutta. Here are some of them. 
Thin and emaciated, a child of eight 
complained to the court of being con- 
stantly assaulted by her seventeen-year- 
old husband and his mother. She had 
been branded many times by the ‘pair. 
.... A Hindu married girl of four- 
teen, named Suttobati, was found hang- 
ing dead from the ceiling of her father’s 
house, No. 13 Raj Kumar Day’s Lane— 
cause, ill-treatment by her husband. 
....A young married Hindu girl of 
fourteen was found by the Tollygunj 
Sudder police, lying by the roadside, 
unconscious, with marks of scalding. It 
was found that her husband, mother-in- 
law and father-in-law had repeatedly 
kicked and branded her. .... Udoy 
Bardya and his wife were brought be- 
fore the courts for abuse of their thirteen- 
year-old daughter-in-law. She was kept 
locked in a room where she was merci- 
lessly branded all over her body with 
redhot chillums. Then she was disfig- 
ured, her hair cut off, and left on the 
street quite senseless. 

(4) There is a Christian leper asy- 
lum at Tungkum in China with 150 
inmates. Mr. Rieke reports that he 
recently admitted a leper woman from 
a far-distant village. ‘Her neighbors 
had collected for her the usual entrance 
fee and then driven her away, telling her 
that they would kill her if she ever 
entered the village again.” The tender 
mercies of the heathen! 


We have spoken of the work of Mr. 
T. Hara of Tokyo in behalf of dis- 
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charged prisoners. The Japan Times 
gives us further particulars. Hara was 
one of the earliest Christian converts, 
having been baptized in 1875. Soon 
after, he started a publishing business 
as a means of evangelization, selling 
Bibles, commentaries and other religious 
works, but in 1883 was imprisoned be- 
cause of the publication of a treatise 
on freedom, which displeased the gov- 
ernment. His bitter prison experiences 
made of him a prison reformer. He 
gave up all his property for this work 
and began to receive liberated prisoners 
into his home, sharing with them his 
living. There are now six homes de- 
voted to these people, under his over- 
sight. It is worth noting that that at 
Motoyanagiwara was constructed by ex- 
convicts (carpenters, plasterers, masons) 
who were rescued by the home and now 
earn honest livings in Tokyo. Some 
1100 prisoners have passed through the 
Hara institutions since the beginning. 
Mr. Hara constantly sends tracts, Bibles 
and personal letters to prisoners 
throughout the empire. He is further 
developing an interesting work for the 
rescue of cruelly treated children, dis- 
tributing a small printed form in which 
he urges readers to report to him any 
case of mis-handling of children. His 
work is supported by the offerings of 
Christians. 

In Yokohama, the Salvation Army has 
a prison-gate work for the 1500 prison- 
ers who pass out of the city jail each 
year. It is interesting to note that the 
Buddhists of the Honganji temple have 
undertaken to imitate this work. How 
successful this may be we do _ not 
know, but the contributions amounted to 
merely twenty yen (about $10) last year. 
They report 123 prisoners “befriended” 
in three years. 


The leaders of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. Yuan Shi Kai, to whom has fallen 
the task of pacifying China and of lead- 
ing it into a freer and better ordered 
life, is described by Mr. H. S. Landor, 
as a staunch and loyal friend of the 
foreigners. To him China owes her 
modern army, and Shantung its ‘efficient 
educational, police, and municipal sys- 
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tems. During the Boxer disorders he 
protected the missionaries and advocated 
the defense of the Peking legations. 
His children were educated by Mrs. 
Evans, an English Congregational mis- 
sionary, and four of his sons are pupils 
in the Anglo-Chinese College at Tientsin, 
founded by the great educationalist, 
Dr. Lavington Hart. One wing of the 
college building was erected at Yuan 
Shi Kai’s expense. It is not impossible 
that Doctor Hart will be called to under- 
take extensive educational reforms for 
the government. 

In a letter written to the Protestant 
missionaries of Shantung during the 
Boxer days, Yuan Shi Kai said: 


“You, Reverend Sirs, have been 
preaching righteousness in China many 
years. Your church customs are strict 
and correct. You have been careful to 
observe Chinese laws. How can it then 


be said that there is disloyalty? To 
meet such calumny I have ordered 
proclamations to be put out. Church 


interests may then prosper and I can 
further your plan of preaching righteous- 
ness.” 


Doctor Sun Yat Sen, the revolution- 
ary leader, is the son of a Chinese evan- 
gelist and was educated in the L. M. S. 
medical college in Hongkong under Doc- 
tor Cantlee, his warm personal friend. 
He himself is a Christian and has re- 
cently said to an interviewer that “our 
greatest hope for China is in the Bible 
and education.” It is interesting to 
know that when the attempt was made 
on his life by officials of the Chinese 
embassy in London, he was on his way 
to a church service at St. Martin’s. 


The Revolution and the Missionaries. 
The present movement is in great con- 
trast with the Boxer one of 1900. The 
‘latter stood in the sign of a crass and 
demonic heathenism. The former, even 
more than the Tai Ping rebellion, is 
touched with a certain degree at least, 
of Christian influence. This the press in 
the treaty ports acknowledges. In the 
North China Daily News one reads: 


“Tt has been a surprise to every one 
that this present revolution has been 
carried out so far with such considera- 
tion for the people at large. It is true, 
the beginning of the movement was dis- 
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graced by the massacre of Manchus in 
Wuchang and Hankow, but every care 
has been taken of citizens’ lives and 
property as far as it was possible to do 
so. The black record of murder and out- 
rage must be-put down to the account of 
the Imperialists. There is no doubt that 
the present consideration for the people 
is, in a large measure, due to the leaven 
of Christianity which has had its effect 
on the hearts of the Chinese, and for 
this the missionary body must feel a 
certain amount of gratitude. It shows 
that their work has not been in vain.” 


This fact does not appear incompati- 
ble with the insurgents’ summary 
method of dealing with offenders against 
public order. Yet in the following revo- 
lutionary proclamation a determination 
to protect Christians is clearly apparent: 


“T (the leader of the Revolution) am to 
dispel the Manchu government and to 
revive the rights of the Han people. 
Let all keep order and not disobey the 
military discipline. The rewards of merit 
and the punishment of crimes are as 
follows: 

“Those who conceal any Government 
officials are to be beheaded. 

“Those who inflict injuries on foreign- 
ers are to be beheaded. 

“Those who deal with merchants un- 
fairly are to be beheaded. 

“Those who interrupt commerce are to 
be beheaded. 

“Those who give way to slaughter, 
burning and adultery are to be beheaded. 

“Those who attempt to close the mar- 
kets are to be beheaded. 

“Those who fight against the volun- 
teers are to be beheaded. 

“Those who supply the troops with 
foodstuffs will be rewarded. 

“Those who supply ammunition will be 
beheaded. 

“Those who afford protection to the 
foreign concessions wili be highly re- 
warded. 

“Those who guard the churches will be 
highly rewarded. 

“Those who lead on the people to sub- 
mission will be highly rewarded. 

“The eighth moon of the 4609th year 
of the Hwang Dynasty.” 


He went about doing good. A Swed- 
ish zenana worker traveling across the 
jungle writes: 


“We had just reached a few sago trees 
where we thought to rest. Suddenly I 
saw a whole troop of men running out 
and making every sign for me to halt. 
I did not feel like listening; it was fam- 
ine time and I had absolutely nothing 
to give. But I was overtaken and sur- 
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rounded, so 
men, whose 
len, fell on 


that I had to stop. Two 
hands were horribly swol- 
their faces before me and 
begged aid. I answered that it was im- 
possible for me to help them as I had 
neither suitable knife nor medicine. But 
that mattered little; they only besought 
me the more vehemently. So I went 
with them to their camp, got them to 
heat water in a wash dish, boiled my 
penknife therein, tore up two handker- 
chiefs and started in on the operation. 
I made a hole as small as possible and 
pressed out great masses of matter. 
Then I used a few moments to tell 
them of the Lord Who had come here 
to help them and passed on my way.” 


Another worker on the Congo writes: 


“Late one evening some one came and 
knocked on our window. When we 
asked who it was, the answer came, 
‘Mono,’ ie. ‘I.2 We went out immedi- 
ately to see who this ‘I’ could be. He 
was from Daidai, and on narrower ex- 
amination proved to be an old acquaint- 
ance, a trusty bearer. When he was 
here before, he was strong and well, 
but for a long time he had had to stay 
at home because of a great sore on his 
foot. He had tried to cure it and failed. 
One of his toes had rotted away and the 
smell had become so offensive that those 
who brought him food could hardly 
reach him. So one day he said to him- 
self, ‘The way to Kibungi is hard and 
long, and I shall surely have great diffi- 
culty before J get there, but I must 
try. At the first cock-crowing (four 
a.m.) he started, stumbling along on a 
crutch, his wife bearing food in a mat 
on her head, and a two weeks’ old child 
on her hip. ‘Many times I thought, “It 
won't go; it won't go”; but at last the 
light of the mission bungalow appeared.’ 

“It is wonderful what singular ideas 
the Congo people have of us. They 
puzzle themselves much as to whether 
after all we are real men. One village, 
for example, thought that my head and 
my helmet were of one piece. I lifted 
the latter and explained that without 
it I could not live out in the African 
sun.’—From Missionsforbundet (Stock- 
holm). 


The Church in Conflict. The only part 
which the Madigas, a large section of 
the depressed classes of India, have 
ever had in heathen ceremonies has been 
to beat the drums in processions and 
before the temples. They have never 
been allowed to enter the temple courts, 
Hindu priests consider themselves pol- 
luted by entering Madiga hamlets or 
by being near enough to talk to these 
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outcasts. When the leaders of any reli- 
gious ceremony want drums beaten they 
send word to the Madiga hamlet order- 
ing the number of drums wanted. If 
for any reason the “untouchables” refuse 
to come, they at once become subjects 
of discipline, and the farmers, who em- 
ploy them, are left to see to it that they 
are properly punished. This is done by 
cutting off their work and grain supply, 
by giving their leather work to others 
or by claiming immediate payment of 
debts. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of our 
Christian communities has, from the 
very beginning, found root in these com- 
plicated relations. Most of our commu- 
nities have never been able to escape this 
slavery. Of late the conscience of many 
has been awakened to the disgrace and 
sin of Christians beating drums for 
heathen ceremonies. Several hamlets 
during the year have been bitterly perse- 
cuted for taking a stand against the 
practice. One of the most oppressed 
was Vidapalapad. The Christians were 
ordered out, but refused to go. The 
wheels of discipline began to move. Not 
only was means of livelihood suddenly 
cut off from 200 people, but every in- 
fluence was brought to bear to keep 
others from giving them work. No mer- 
chant was allowed to sell them grain, 
even on payment, and they were for- 
bidden the main thoroughfares. Through 
the generosity of an official a contract 
was secured to deepen the hamlet’s 
water reservoir. This work lasted for 
two months; then the government began 
to repair a turnpike road which kept the 
life in them for another month. A slight 
quarrel among the oppressors arose and 
the disaffected party took their ven- 
geance in helping the Christians. The 
rain had ceased between September and 
June. Other Christian churches, even to 
hundreds of miles away, hearing of their 
plight sent help. At last in June, when 
it would seem that the only thing for 
them to do was to lie down and die, the 
rain broke on the parched ground. The 
fields burst into life, making the demand 
for labor so sudden and so great that the 
lock-out broke of its own weight—From 
a Baptist Mission Report. 
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Brief Mission Notes. The Dalai Lama, 
so it is reported, has declared his inten- 
tion, on his return to Thibet, of sending 
a number of young Thibetans to Ameri- 
ca for education, and of opening his land 
to trade and foreign residence. 

Wathen is an English Baptist station 
on the Congo, where the members all 
tithe and wheré several hundred natives 
are volunteer missionaries. Recent 
letters describe general and widespread 
revivals. During the past year nearly 
forty new outstations have been opened. 

The Indian government has turned 
over to the Salvation Army a large popu- 
lation of thieving tribespeople for refor- 
mation, and with the job have provided 
various discarded buildings, old forts and 
barracks. The Army is training these 
incorrigibles in honest trades. 

The Chinese revolutionaries have re- 
nounced the dragon flag for one of their 
own which displays a single star with 
eighteen little circles, two to each star 
point, representing the eighteen prov- 
inces of the Middle Kingdom. But in the 
rear of their forces waves the red cross 
of the hospital service. 

Christmas is the great festival of the 
Church among Cantonese Christians. 
The heathen Chinese have been stirred 
by these celebrations to similar demon- 
strations in honor of Confucius, whose 
birthday falls on the 29th of September. 
Special articles in his honor appear in 
the newspapers, schools and houses are 
illuminated with lanterns, and memorial 
gatherings are held in ancestral halls. 
It has even been suggested that Chinese 
chronology be henceforth dated from the 
birth of the sage. All this is quite new 
and illustrates the ferment which Chris- 
tianity is bringing about in the Eastern 
world. 

In the Ping Yang Church, Korea, 2417 
new communicants and 3854 new cate- 
chumens were received in the past year. 

The Papuan Industries Limited was 
organized in London to develop trading 
operations and industries on a Christian 
basis, among the natives of Torres 
Strait and New Guinea. Two cocoanut-~ 
plantations, with 12,000 and 11,500 trees, 
respectively, are in full operation and a 
third of 500 acres has just been started 
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on the Fly River. The Company’s fleet 


includes the schooner Goodwill, three 
luggers and eight cutters. These are 
rented to native fishermen. The com- 


pany’s balance after paying all local ex- 
penses was £542. 

Mr. A. M. Shaw, who is interested in 
large woolen mills in Cawnpore, has 
organized the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in the Northwest of India. 

In the Nile Valley there are now fifty- 
five missionaries, besides their wives, 
thirty-seven workers in schools and hos- 
pitals, 560 native workers, 14,000 in Sab- 
bath-schools. More than half of the ex- 
penses of the American Mission in Egypt 
comes from the natives themselves. 
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During the last season—i.e. in forty 
summer days, 14,500 pilgrims climbed 
Mt. Fuji seeking spiritual relief. They 


left 4400 yen (about $2200) in gifts at 


the wayside shrines. 


The Boer missionary organ De Kon- 
ingsbode reports some of the testimonies 
of blessing which the Nyassa Christians 
gave at the end of a recent conference. 
They were highly figurative. One re- 
marked that he was, in his Christian life, 
much like a sick ox lying on the ground, 
“You have come with God’s message and 
have put leather straps under the beast 
and raised him up.” Another said: “I 
was like a wagon with dry axles, but now 
my soul is well greased and I am happy.” 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEDICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE HELD AT BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
SANITARIUM, JANUARY 2-5. 


THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF SPAIN. 


We have in the past quoted from the 
brilliant speeches of the Spanish Protest- 
tant leader, Adolfo Araujo. Recently there 
has come to us from Madrid a little essay 
on “Spanish Religiosity and National Prob- 
lems”* by the same orator, which, in 
breadth and power, is not a whit behind 


*La Religiosidad Espafola y los Problemas 
Nacionales. 


the series of addresses delivered by him 
in the campaign for religious liberty of 
1909-10. There is in it not only a personal 
diagnosis of the situation in Spain, but 
additional documentation from two of the 
leading men of the peninsula, Don Pérez 
de Ayala and Professor Unamuno of Sala- 
manca. Each of these writers describes 
a religious landscape, charred and black- 
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ened. In Spain—as in Latin America, 
Italy, the Philippines, in fact, wherever the 
fire of Rome has passed—that which is 
fresh and tender and vital in the religious 
life seems largely burnt out. There is the 
same unhappy contrast of superstition and 
unbelief, with ceaseless and exhausting 
inner conflict between these two states of 
mind. 

Sefior Araujo begins with a brief sketch 
of the Spanish religious past. The Gospel 
in the primitive days wrought its transfor- 
mations: degraded lives became clean, de- 
spairing ones were filled with hope. The 
conversion of Constantine brought into the 
Spanish church, as into the others, the 
corrupting practices of paganism. Then 
followed the era of theological discussions, 
which were not altogether useless as they 
led to much study and examination of 
Christian things. The flood of Arabic in- 
vasion gave to Spanish Christians a new 
type—that of the soldier of the Cross. 
With the overthrow of the Moslem power 
in Spain came the greatest opportunity for 
organized Christianity in that land. Ii the 
Spanish church had put its hand to the 
task of evangelizing the great Jewish and 
Moorish population in the spirit of love 
(as some wished), Spain would have been 
made permanently a rich and prosperous 
nation, and the whole development of mis- 
sionary endeavor would have been acceler- 
ated. This was, however, not to be. The 
Moors were expelled. When the Jews 
tried to secure their right of residence with 
large subsidies, Torquemada entered the 
royal chamber and, throwing a crucifix on 
the table, cried: “Judas sold the Master 
for thirty pieces of silver. Your highnesses 
are ready to sell Him for thirty thousand. 
Here He is. Take Him and sell Him.” 

The Jews were driven out; the evangeli- 
cal mystics suppressed; the Reformation 
stifled in fire. The Inquisition, now 
supreme, closed all mouths, paralyzed all 
intelligences, enervated all hearts to the 
point that the formula of prudence came to 
bes 


“The King and the Inquisition! Hush!’ 


“Then three centuries of silence. The 
pulpit was muzzled until, at the present 
time, there is not a preacher in Spain who 
moves the people either to admiration or 
piety. The religious state of the country 
is so lamentable that a young and famous 
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writer, Don Ramon Perez de Ayala, can 
Saye 

““One of the accusations directed against 
Spain, which would be, if it were not so 
foolish, insupportably sarcastic, is that we 
are an over-religious people. What grounds 
are there for affirming this? Religion is 
a gentleness of soul, a kindness of purpose, 
an insatiable thirst for purity. It is a 
rising out of oneself as incense rises, a 
raining down over all things and all men of 
infinite love; it is strength in adversity and 
simplicity in daily life: it is that which 
brings us to death without bitterness and 
without fear. But we Spaniards have 
hardened hearts; sterile affections. We are 
materialist and selfish, basely epicurean, 
pusillanimous in the face of peril, braggart 
before the weak. We push ourselves along 
in life with elbowings and blows, incapable 
of any renunciation, without hope, without 
smiles, without love. 

“Tf one calls religion beating one’s 
breast and swallowing Ave Marias in a 
voracious routine, why yes, then our women 
are religious enough, and some of our 
politicians also.’ 

“I have quoted these severe and eloquent 
sentences because they express far more 
vividly than I can, the primary defect of 
Spanish religious life—a defect which 
shows itself most strikingly in the charac- 
ter of those who really wish to be religious. 
There is degeneration in thought, feeling, 
and practice. 

“The religious characteristic of present- 
day Spain is not self-abnegation as in the 
early church, nor intellectual discussion as 
in the period of the councils, nor is it mili- 
tant as in the Crusades, nor mystical as in 
our golden age. It is decrepit, weak, super- 
stitious, and fanatical; powerless to 
strengthen the moral life, too darkened 
itself to enlighten the intelligence, too 
gloomy to console hearts, without fresh- 
ness, spontaneity, aroma—as the rag- 
flowers which adorn the altars of the 
churches. So decayed and worm-eaten is 
it, that it is almost a pity to use the force 
of argument against it. Contempt seems 
sufficient to overthrow it. 

“Let me not be misunderstood. I am not 
speaking of persons, many of whom, for 
their good faith and simplicity, deserve 
the happiness of better religious experi- 
ences. I speak generally of the disposition, 
the atmosphere, created by all and by none 
—an atmosphere so poor, so enervating, 
that in it all religious sentiment seems 
ready to die. 

“The day in which the Inquisition was 
legally abolished did not see its actual aboli- 
tion. The institution died, but its spirit 
survives. We still live under the scruti- 
nizing gaze of the police, in peril of the 
informer. I refer not only to our evangeli- 
cals, but to all who desire to develop freely 
their religious thinking. The most painful 
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fact is that among the innumerable servants 
of this invisible Inquisition are persons of 
good disposition who obey without realiz- 
ing it the most cruel suggestions. "The 
employer who discharges a workman for 
his advanced ideas, is a servant of the 
Inquisition. So is the mistress who forces 
her maid to go to mass, the friar who 
annoys a sick Protestant in the hospital, 
the man who cuts a friend for his change 
of view, the purchaser who boycotts one 
who disagrees with him, the landed pro- 
prietor who refuses to rent farms to ten- 
ants reading certain papers—in short, all 
who pry into the conscience of their neigh- 
bors, judging and condemning them before 
the untrustworthy tribunal of their own 
petty spirit and penalizing when they have 
no right so to do. There is much of this 
in Spain, and as the religious spirit declines 
there will be more of it, since only mori- 
bund religious systems resort to such de- 
vices. In this atmosphere of espionage 
and slavery, conscience cannot draw breath. 

“A church which lives four centuries 
behindhand cannot give due testimony to 
the great principles which have been en- 
trusted to it. The mass of wageworkers 
in the large Spanish cities, more influenced 
by modern life, abandon the faith, as the 
choice spirits of the intellectual classes have 
done long since, and so religion loses the 
two elements which might renew and re- 
vivify it: the arm which toils and the mind 
which thinks. 

“Here in Spain, alongside of a fanatical 
minority, eighty citizens out of a hundred 
have practically broken with all religion. 
It is true that many of them continue to 
have their children baptized in the official 
church and are married and buried with 
the usual rites. Yet their hearts no longer 
belong to any religious communion. A con- 
siderable proportion are inclined to unbelief, 
although this is not powerful enough to 
quench in their interior life the last splen- 
dors of the Christian ideal. Many have 
arranged for their own use a sort of lay 
religion, in which survive, with strange 
vitality, the superstitions of the church 
they have abandoned. 

“Tf our ideals were negative we would 
be glad to see this light quenched for- 
ever. Yet with all respect to those who 
do not think as we do, we must affirm that 
our hopes are turned in a very different 
direction. To express them we borrow the 
words of Prof. Miguel de Unamuno, 
whose competence in these matters it is 
not possible to deny. Writing to a Protest- 
ant missionary in Buenos Ayres, the 
learned rector of the University of Sala- 
manca says: : 

“Tt is not the purely philanthropic or 
purely educational aspect of your work 
which attracts and interests me. It is 
above all its religious phase. I do not 
believe in the efficacy of either a secular 
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charity or an agnostic education. I have 
a profound conviction that modern peoples 
cannot live a life worthy of the name, out- 
side of the Christian faith. There may be 
select individuals living a noble life with- 
out Christian beliefs or impulses, yet, as 
Mr. Balfour has well said, in his “Founda- 
tions of Belief,” these individuals are 
ethically like parasites which receive their 
nourishment from the organism in which 
they live. A man without faith can live 
an upright life in the heart of a Christian 
society, but a non-Christian society cannot 
live a worthy life. 

““The people of Spanish origin, sad to 
say, need to be re-Christianized. The 
spiritual flower of Christian faith is, with 
them, stifled under a cruel weight of ideas 
and practices purely pagan. The people 
must be taught to shape their ideals for 
themselves by reading the Gospels. The 
Christian conscience must be set free.’ 

“We Spanish evangelicals, who represent 
a tiny minority in our country, have not 
lost the hope of influencing the national 
spirit. We are inspired by just those ideals 
which Sefior Unamuno has so clearly ex- 
pressed. We are here to assert our con- 
viction that it is not Christianity which is 
crumbling, but a particular and erroneous 
form of it, as every other form will crum- 
ble which is too narrow to contain the 
amplitude of the pure Christian faith. 

“The power of Protestantism is that it 
represents a continual reformation. Its 
eyes are ever fixed on the essence of the 
Gospel as revealed in the documents of 
primitive Christianity, that is, in the New 
Testament. We believe that Christian 
teachings are as fitted for the needs of the 
human spirit to-day as in the days of the 
Roman Empire when they changed the face 
of the world. We believe that the figure 
of Christ has lost none of its power, its 
glory, its attraction, its significance, its 
moral beauty. We seek to apply this evan- 
gelical teaching to the life of the individual, 
to family life, to national and social life. 
We are not bound by what our fathers 
or grandfathers thought. We draw water 
directly from springs which can never be 
corrupted. We abhor all spiritual slavery. 
If we and our fathers have fallen in error, 
our desire is to acknowledge it humbly and 
to correct it. 

“Yet though our purpose could not be 
nobler, our situation in this country is most 
difficult. We find ourselves between two 
opposing forces which do not understand 
us and do not wish to. On the one side, 
Romanists, who see in us nothing but 
heretics. They brush aside contemptuously 
those principles which are common to them 
and to us. On the other side, the elements 
inclined to free thought do not wish 
to recognize us as progressives. 

“Tt is an error to think that we are here 
to put dogma against dogma, altar against 
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altar, church against church. This is as 
nothing beside the higher purpose which 
animates us. We desire nothing less than 
a radical transformation of the religious 
life of our country, an atmosphere more 
wholesome, a more generous orientation of 
its piety and faith, a tone more sincere and 
at the same time more tolerant. If these 
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changes would bring a greater development 
to our Protestant movement we would 
rejoice. Yet if the results are different 
our satisfaction will be none the less 
sincere, since we aim at realities and not 
at appearances. May the religious spirit 
revive in Spain whoever be the gainer 
therefrom!” 


EDITORIAL. 


It has long been recognized that the 
highest form of philanthropy is to help 
those who are trying to help them- 
selves. The importance of the appli- 
cation of this principle to educational 
work is being more widely felt each 
year. To afford opportunity for 
_thorough education and training is 
unquestionably a public benefaction, 
but if the means of giving it lessen 
the independence and self-reliance of 
young people, starting them on life’s 
journey with the idea that the world 
owes them a. living, that they are to 
receive benefits for which they have 
made no-payment, the educational ad- 
vantages will be outweighed by the 
weakened character of those helped, 
and thus a wrong start given them in 
life. 

It was the realization of this fact 
that led the late D. L. Moody, in start- 
ing the Northfield Schools, to insist 
that all students should pay some- 
thing towards the cost of their board 
and tuition. While his purpose was to 
educate poor boys and girls, he did 
not want to risk their losing a sense 
of individual responsibility for that 
which they received; rather, he de- 
sired to foster a spirit of independence 
and self-reliance. Consequently, he 
fixed the fee for board and tuition for 
each school year at $100, or half the 
actual cost. As he tersely expressed 
it, “A boy or a girl is not worth edu- 
cating who cannot do his or her share” 
towards that end. 

During the more than thirty years 
that the Northfield Schools have been 


in existence, this has been the fixed 
principle upon which they have been 
maintained. Every young man at 
Mount Hermon and every girl at 
Northfield must pay the sum of $100 
a year. On the other hand, the Trus- 
tees of the Schools must raise, by 
public appeal to those who sympathize 
with this plan, an equal amount per 
student to meet the actual cost. There 
are, of course, exceptional cases where 
sickness or other misfortune changes 
conditions. For such, a few free 
scholarships are used. 

To perpetuate the basis upon which 
the Northfield Schools were founded, 
it has been thought wise to appeal to 
a large number of friends, asking them 
to establish what may be termed half- 
scholarships. By this is meant several 
funds of $3000, the income of each of 
which will meet the yearly deficit upon 
a student, now raised by public appeal. 

We would commend this plan to the 
attention of those who are seeking for 
some suitable memorial, or who wish 
to make provision in their will for the 
Christian education of young men and 
women. The fund will receive what- 
ever name the donor may wish. It 
is hoped that there are hundreds in 
America who will take these scholar- 
ships in coming years, thus assuring 
the continuance of the Northfield 
Schools upon the basis on which they 
were founded, namely, in behalf of 
poor but worthy youth. Any inquiries 
will be gladly answered by writing to 
the Clerk of the Corporation, W. R. » 
Moody, East Northfield, Mass. 


FIRST CHURCH, NORTH AMERICA. 


Rev. Arthur Peirce Vaughn, M. A., D. D. 


“First church” as a designation is a most 
common proper noun. Perhaps gramma- 
rians will one day give sentence that it is 
. only common. But qualified as in the title 
above it at once leaves the ranks of eccle- 
siastical commonality, and becomes unique 
for a continent. 

If one has any interest in religion or in 
history, he will hardly stand without emo- 


tion before the old pulpit of the weathered 
Church of San Francisco in the mountain 
village of Tlaxcala, Mexico, and read there- 
on this inscription: “Aqui tubo principio 
al Santo Evangelio en este nuevo mundo.” 
(Here the Holy Evangel had its begin- 
ning in this New World.) 

In the same chapel is a grey stone font, 
simple in form, and unadorned, except for 


NAVE OF THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, TLAXCALA, MEXICO. 
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cago WY 


THE FONT IN WHICH THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 
BAPTISM ON THE NORTH AMERICAN 
CONTINENT TOOK PLACE. 


the rich-woven mantle of sentiment that 
history throws around it. A panel in the 
wall behind it gives its story. 


“In this font the four senators of the 
ancient Tlaxcalan republic received the 
Catholic faith. The religious act took 
place in the year 1520; the minister was 
Don Luis Diaz, chaplain of the conquering 
army, and the godfathers, Captain Cortez, 
and his distinguished officers, Don Pedro 
de Alvarado, Don Andres de Tapia, Don 
Gonzalo de Sandoval, and Don Cristobal 
de Olid. To Maxicatzin they gave the 
name of Lorenzo; to Xicotencatl that of 
Vicente; to Tlahuexolotzin that of Gon- 
zalo; and to Zitlalpopoca that of Barto- 
lome.” 


This was the first Christian baptism of 
native people celebrated on the continent. 
Pulpit and font alike display unmistak- 
ably the traces left by passing centuries, 
and lead the memory back with talismanic 
charm to the romantic age and the historic 
setting in which they first played their 
parts. They are “the outward and visible 
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tokens of an inward and spiritual” reality 
that has, assuredly, done more in shaping 
the life of the New World than the pom- 
pous and persistent campaigns of the con- 
querors along other lines. 

On Good Friday morning, April 21, 1519, 
Captain Cortez landed on the present site 
of Vera Cruz. Despite the remonstrances 
of the Emperor Montezuma, the iron-willed 
Spaniard soon led his little handful of 
fighting men into the interior, towards the 
capital of the formidable Mexican Empire, 
having first destroyed his fleet,—‘‘perhaps 
the most remarkable passage in the life of 
this remarkable man; it was an act of reso- 
lution that has few parallels in history.” 

The first serious resistance encountered 
by the invaders was on the borders of Tlax- 
cala, a sturdy-spirited republic, that by con- 
stant warfare had been able to maintain 
itself independent of Montezuma’s suze- 
rainty. Cortez’ envoys asking permission 
of the Tlaxcalan senate for the passage of 
his forces through their territory brought 
back a short refusal. The captain ad- 
vanced, and in sharp fighting overcame the 
defense of the Indian armies and entered 
their capital. The terror caused by his 
mailed horses and fire-spitting weapons was 
a potent ally in winning this victory, and, 
from this time onward, in holding the Tlax- 
calans as his helpers in every campaign 
against the Mexican Empire. 

After the alliance was completed between 
the band of four hundred adventurers and 
the Indian senate, Cortez directed the padre 
who accompanied the expedition to seek 
by every means the conversion of the chiefs, 
and probably himself urged his faith upon 
them in more than one vigorous sermon. 
The widely prevalent and very ancient 
tradition of Quetzalcoatl, the Fair God, 
worked in his favor. Quetzalcoatl had in 
prehistoric time quitted Mexico for the 
Land of the Sun, but with the promise to 
come back again; and the Tlaxcalan leaders 
accepted the Christ preached by the Span- 
ish captain as their ancient divinity returned 
and asking their homage anew. In this 
faith they were baptized, and became the 
nucleus of the first church in North Amer- 
ica. 

If some mischance of history should rob 
Tlaxcalan records of the paragraphs which 
we have been scanning, but leave her the 
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POPOCATAPETL, FROM NEAR TLAXCALA. 


grey church, without pedigree, the quiet vil- 
lage and its shrine would still be a magnet 
for the traveler’s feet. The region is the 
most delightful in all Mexico. With high 
altitude and dry climate, it has favored a 
more energetic scheme of living, both in 
ancient and modern times, than the enervat- 
ing lowlands. The Tlaxcalans, as Cortez 
found them, were the sturdiest of the Indian 
nations, and Tlaxcala, “Land of Corn,” 
was the most thriftily cultivated. Intro- 
duced by the conquerors, the first wheat 
in the New World was raised here, and 


wheat is the staple crop to-day. Cattle 
graze on the rolling foothills. Orchards 
and groves enrich the landscape. And 


always in the upper sky, westward, loom 
the snow-cold summits of Popocatepetl and 
his consort, Iztaccihuatl, the “White 
Woman” of the Aztecs. 

The life and landscape of the plain 
offers an ever-variant composition of fore- 
ground for a thousand pictures that shape 
themselves around the perfect lines of these 
spotless cones as the center of interest. 
Here passes a plowman whose unheeding 
oxen drag a wooden share not different 
from those used by Pharaoh’s plowmen, 
while great trees divide the middie dis- 
tance, against the purple slopes leading up 
to the summit, that also, when the Pharaohs 
ruled, was the same pure pyramid of 
changeless white. Or, here on a hilltop is 
a little Spanish church, the stone mellowed 
with age and the carving on portal and 
campanario softened by weather. An im- 
mense cedar with dark ragged branches 
stands guard before it, and, far above and 
beyond, the mountain hovers in benediction. 
Another change of properties, and in the 
picture the vivid kerchiefs and bodices of 
Indian women are the accented color note, 
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as they swing down a hill path with great 
hampers of fruit or grain on their heads, 
to barter in Tlaxcala’s market square ;— 
above is the snow cone, clear and keen in 
the morning light. So the scenes shape 
themselves and dissolve again, as in a musi- 
cal arrangement one listens while variation 
succeeds variation, but the theme remains. 
One expects the mountain; if it is there in 
the. unclouded morning high over city 
street or bypath afield, if it cools the noon- 
day, glistening through the giant trees that 
shade some white-walled hacienda, if it 
hangs translucent like pale amethyst across 
the flame of sunset, all is well, and eyes 
and heart are content. 

Other great mountains lend themselves to 
Tlaxcala’s landscapes to make her prodigal 
of grandeur and beauty. On her eastern 
borders stands Malintzi, and above far foot- 
hills peers the finger of Orizaba, the high- 
est peak of Mexico and the second on the 
continent. But Orizaba is distant and often 
stolen away by the clouds, and Malintzi 
is only a child and changeable beside Popo, 
playing with snow and losing it,—they 
neither can compete for Tlaxcala’s heart. 

A tramcar drawn by little Mexican mules 
conveys market-folk and travelers from the 
railway station to the village of Tlaxcala, 
several miles back in the foothills. Its 
three thousand population only partially 
inhabits the site of the former capital of 
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thirty thousand people which the Spanish 
found. The plaza has happily escaped the 
ravages of the Mexican penchant for cut- 
ting down their larger trees, and great grey 
trunks lift a canopy of foliage that main- 
tains a cool gloom there throughout the 
mid-day heat. A ruined Spanish church 
with pleasing tile fagade fronts on the 
plaza, and in old portals or arcades around 
the square the merchants-in-little vend their 
meager stocks in satisfaction of the meager 
demands made on.them by the simple folk 
of the community. One trudges up the 
hill southward to the Sanctuario of Ocot- 
lan to see the profusely decorated transepts 
and apse, the carved and gilded altars being 
the work of a local Indian artist.» But more 
than the church with its relics, the charm- 
ing view of the village and countryside re- 
pays the climber’s exertion. Through the 
valley bottom the stream flows in a sharply 
bent S that recalls and nearly duplicates 
the windings of the river below Stirling 
Castle. Here and there old churches in 
clusters of trees have survived the dissolu- 
tion of the dwellings that formerly sur- 
rounded them, to indicate the different reli- 
gious centers of the city that once filled all 
these slopes. At the foot of the Sanctuario 
hill is a tiny park with fountain and fine, 
bold head of the chief, Xicotencatl, the one 
warrior of ancient Tlaxcala who consist- 
ently opposed the alliance with the Spanish 
invaders. 

“And favor me, Sefiorita, by showing 
which way I must go to San Francisco 
Church!” 

“You pass through the marketplace 
yonder, Sefior, and up the Alameda, and 
that is San Francisco,” answered the old 
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woman from whose baskets I had just 
bought some tempting fruit. And up over 
the old Spanish pavement, bending in a 
crescent and arched with splendid trees, 1 
made my way to the great portal of the 
former monastery. The bell-tower, solid 
and plain, stands at the outer angle of the 
atrium wall, detached from the other build- 
ings of the establishment, and commanding 
all the village. The hillside falls in a 
precipice from the base of the tower to the 
level of the streets below. Later I found 
another alameda, the twin of the first, 
paved and tree-shaded and crescent, lead- 
ing up to a similar portal at the opposite 
side of the court. The monastery buildings, 
somewhat restored, serve as barracks, and, 
I fancy, as military hospital too, from the 
decrepit veterans to be seen about the 
patios, busy with petty details, tending sheep 
or watering the horses of the officers. Boys 
from a near-by academy play ball in the 
weed-grown court, where an old fountain 
still supports a crude gargoyle whose grin- 
ning lips began to spurt water there in 1629 
—so the legend reads. Other witnesses of 
antiquity are not lacking, for the atrium 
around the church door is almost solidly 
covered with slabs that mark the resting 
places of the early Spanish colonists. But 
so many hundreds of years have passed, 
and so many thousands of worshippers 
have trampled over them that the inscrip- 
tions are worn clean away on many, and it 
is rarely that one can be certain of a date, 
always in centuries past. Memorial slabs 
also cover most part of the floor of the 
nave within. 

The church was quite deserted all the 
afternoon, until just as we were leaving one 
or two bent women came in to pray. 
Happily the sacristan, if San Francisco has 
one, was away from his post too, and we 
had no one about to assure us that this and 
the other were “veritable antique.” I take 
it, nevertheless, with unhesitating faith that 
the long planks laid as paths up through the 
pavement are the same that rang like sound- 
ing boards to the mailed feet of Spanish 
captains as they trod in, very cavalierly, 
to mass in the first church on the continent 
their swords were winning for Spain and 
the Cross. And I am wholly ready to 
believe that the great carved beams of the 
ceiling and beneath the choir were cut from 
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the famous Tlaxcalan forests 
under the direction of the 
Gran’ Capitaine himself; that 
the gold in the rosette bosses 
very likely came from Aztec 
treasure stores; and that the 
diamond and star designs in 
carved wood fastened at inter- 
vals along the beams have been 
so long antique that we have 
forgotten even to imitate them. 

There are old canvases, too, 
well-nigh at the end of their 
career, for they are disinte- 
grating and will in a little 
while fall from their frames. 
One is a sweet madonna, ex- 
quisitely painted—in Spain, I 
am sure—and over the canvas 
are appliquéd collar and jewels 
and lace of real gold. This is 
rather a severe test for any pic- 
ture, but even with this splen- 
did barbarity about it the face 
is sweet and pure and patient, 
and altogether admirable. The 
carved and gilded altars are of 
an older type of art than those in most of 
the colonial churches, but even then they 
are relatively new in the story of the 
church. The real treasures, of course, are 
the plain pulpit beneath the dome of the 
chapel of the Tercer Orden, and the heavy 
font by the screen. It is to these one 
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The dome in the foreground rises 
over the pulpit where the Gospel was first 
preached on the Continent. 
returns when the remainder of the church 
has been inspected, and from them one 
goes out feeling quite satisfied that here 
in this tranquil valley and among these 
sturdy tribesmen “The Holy Evangel had 
its beginning in the New World.” 


THE LIFE OF OUR SOULS A GIFT FROM GOD.* 


Rev. John A. Hutton, M. A. 


“Let us therefore come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help in time of need.” 
Heb. ww. 16. 

“Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect: but I follow 
after.....I press toward the mark.” 


“Phil. i. 2, 14. 

The word “obtain” ought to be as pecu- 
liar to the language of the spiritual life 
as any other distinctively New Testament 
word, Indeed, if we always spoke exactly, 
it is the one word which we should use 
whenever we wished to describe the rela- 


*Delivered at the Northfield General Conference 
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tion between God and ourselves. This 
word “obtain” is a word which is waiting 
for a hearing from us all. And it is a 
word which, by an inevitable tendency of 
the human soul, we shall yet lay hold of 
and celebrate. “Obtain” is truer to all the 
circumstances, is more becoming to beings 
such as we are in relation to the everlast- 
ing God. It is a modest word, humble, 
supplicating, and it puts us where we must 
all of us consent to stand—in debt to God. 

For a long time now, we have all of us 
been using another word: one that has 
seemed to come to our tongue more natu- 
rally, and has seemed to be a better, even 
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a more religious word. I mean the word 
“attain.” “Attain” is a word which seems 
to be more in keeping with our ways of 
living now. It is a word, indeed, which 
we have learned, not in the school of 
Christ, but in the. world. “Attain” is 
full of the stress and pressure of our mod- 
ern life. It signifies a certain hurry and 
alertness and push, and by taking it into 
our spiritual vocabulary we seem to be 
putting new life into our religion. But 
the fact is, compared with “obtain,” 
“attain,” as applied to the human soul in 
its relations with God, is a poor word,— 
a strained, nervous word on which a man 
may go for a time but which inevitably 
will break down under him. In every 
great hour of the soul before God “attain” 
is of no use to us. It claims at once too 
much for men, and too little. It claims 
too much, for it sets man a task which 
is really beyond him; it claims too little, 
for it does not claim God as man’s Helper 
and Support. In adopting “attain” as a 
spiritual word, we have abandoned our 
proper ground as believers after the New 
Testament: we have become only pagans 
with a dash and remimiscence of Chris- 
tian ideas. 

“Obtain is our swordes not = watbaine: 
There is a repose in “obtain,” a quietness 
and strength, alongside which “attain” sug- 
gests a certain, I know not how to call it, 
of worry and torture, and, since we all 
die and seem to fail, of ineffectualness. 

Now in bringing these two together and 
in constrasting them, I am not raising a 
merely curious discussion about words. 
This is not a contrast of words only: it is 
a contrast of ideas behind the words; it 
is a contrast so fundamental as to mean 
really a difference of beliefs. : 

The spiritual life which is reared upon 
the word “attain” is as different from the 
spiritual life which rests upon the word 
“obtain” as a man toiling up a hill is dif- 
ferent from a man sitting peacefully at 
the top of it. The difference is as 
thorough as the difference between one soul 
worried with its difficulties and its efforts 
to recover, and another soul quiet with 
prayer. “Attain” means a strife: “obtain” 
means a gift. There is a risk in the one; 
there’s a sureness in the other. “Attain” 
shuts in a man with himself: with “obtain” 
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God enters, and a man is surrounded by 
helpful powers. “Attain” as a final attitude 
of the soul, is the mere wisdom of the 
world; “obtain” is the word which Jesus 
Christ has made possible. “Attain” puts 
the accent and emphasis on man; “obtain” 
lifts up our eyes unto the hills. 

I see on every side signs that “obtain” 
and the religious ideas which that word 
covers, are coming to their own. Just 
as the wind that blows dust into our eyes 
may be a good wind, nevertheless, bearing 
ships home; so there are religious abuses, 
vices, stperstitions, which—though they 
themselves are to be condemned—neverthe- 
less show how the wind is blowing, how 
the deeper current of the Spirit of God is 
setting. We hear much in these days of the 
fascination which Roman Catholic or High 
Church views are having for many minds. 
We hear how the claim, which these views 
really put forward that the Church through 
its works of supererogation, its sacraments, 
and the prayers of the saints will take the 
responsibility for the souls of her members, 
and so relieve them of a certain “intolerable 
strain,’ is proving an attraction—however 
I may think it a snare—to many. - Now, 
subtracting from the number of those who 
are affected, the number—always consider- 
able—of people who cannot stand on their 
own feet or take care of themselves in any 
way, the number who pursue the line of 
least resistance, and the number who are 
predisposed by their temperament to em- 
brace a form of religion which relieves 
them from any acute responsibility—sub- 
tracting all these, enough remains to have 
significance, and I think that the signifi- 
cance of that movement, so far as it is 
honorable and worthy, is just this, that 
these systems do put the accent and empha- 
sis, not on what the worshipper does for 
himself, but on what God has done for him 
and is prepared to do. 

Take another movement which as I think 
has a very close resemblance to this drift 
towards the Roman Catholic attitude. I 
mean that movement originating in this 
country, but already having its agents in 
all cultured lands, which goes variously by 
the name of Christian Science, Mind-cure, 
Spiritism, and the rest. What is the 
watchword of this movement, what is the 
word which describes its secret? It is 
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surely this word “obtain.” And it has suc- 
ceeded chiefly because, with a certain 
strange passion and unfairness, it rejects 
from the entire life of the soul such a 
word as “attain,” and such words as “striv- 
ing,” “wrestling,” “fighting.” It rejects as 
of the wisdom of the world which is fool- 
ishness with God, all those ideas that under- 
lie such words as “alert,’ “austere,” 
“strain,” “stress”; and revives and recom- 
mends in the treatment of our souls, such 
words as “calmness,” “quietness,” “still- 
ness,’ and such ideas as “relaxation” and 
“surrender.” And this movement has won 
any success that is worthy just because, 
as I believe, like the Roman Catholic 
movement, it promises to take the strain 
off men’s minds, because it bids men stop 
thinking about themselves, and _ begin 
thinking out of themselves towards the 
infinite peace of God. But both have 
succeeded—the mind-cure movement in 
America and the Roman Catholic move- 
ment in England—so far as they have 
succeeded honorably, because they have met 
a want and need of the human soul for a 
certain element of rest and peace, for an 
end of all worries and harassments, for a 
sense that somehow the battle is not yet 
all to fight, but has been fought and won 
and that it is ours, partly at least, to sit 
down under our fig-tree, none making us 
afraid. In other words, any victory which 
these movements have had, has come be- 
cause they have emphasized not men but 
God; because they do not speak of attain- 
ing, but only of obtaining. Any victory 
they have won they have won through the 
use of a weapon stolen from the Christian 
armory. For all that is true in both these 
movements is not new; and all that is new 
is not true. But my point was that just 
as a wind, though it blows dust in your 
eyes, may be a good wind nevertheless; so 
these are signs of the times in the Kingdom 
of God, signs that the human soul is tired 
of the ethical whip, tired of the summons 
to strenuousness, and is determined now 
to try the life of faith. 

I advocate then the word “obtain,” and 
recommend it as the proper attitude for us 
to take up towards God rather than the 
word “attain” and the idea underlying it, 
and this for certain reasons: 

I. In the first place “obtain” alone gives 
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us right and adequate thoughts about God. 
When we look carefully into the word 
“attain” as applied to God or even to some 
Christian grace, we begin to see that it is 
a wrong word altogether. We never really 
attain to any grace: we obtain it. It comes 
to us when our soul, to use a phrase of 
Drummond’s, is at the right angle. We 
never really can attain to God, or to Christ, 
or to the Holy Ghost. But we may obtain 
God, or Christ, or the Holy Ghost. Indeed, 
so far as we try to make progress by mere 
attainment, we scarcely move; we do move, 
but we make no progress. We mark time, 
and keep ourselves awake: but we receive 
no contribution of personal power. 

I say then, that “attain” gives an inade- 
quate and false idea of God. It is as 
though in this life of ours, it was our part 
to hurry after Some One in front of us, 
to overtake Some One far ahead. Whereas 
the tone and complete idea of our relation 
to God is that of obtaining, receiving from 
a Gracious Spirit Who is everywhere press- 
ing His grace in Jesus Christ upon human 
souls.. To “attain,’—that means a goal; 
to “obtain,’—that means a gift, a grace, 
from some near Presence. 

There is a story of a dwarf and a giant 
who agreed to go up and down the world 
together, the giant promising that he,would 
support the dwarf in every emergency. It 
happened, however, that once when the 
dwarf was attacked by enemies, the giant, 
who ought, according to the compact, to 
have been by his side, was nowhere to be 
seen: and, as a matter of fact, only arrived 
after the dwarf had lost a leg in the fray. 
The dwarf, however, forgave the giant, 
thinking that his absence had been acci- 
dental. Soon afterwards, the dwarf was 
again attacked by enemies, and this once 
more just at a time when the giant was 
elsewhere, and once more the giant came 
upon the scene only after the dwarf had 
lost an arm. And the same thing happened 
still once more, until even this poor-spirited 
dwarf insisted upon bringing to an end a 
compact which brought him only wounds. 

Now it is not unfair to say that many of 
us permit ourselves to live the greater part 
of every day, and the greater part of our 
religious life as though the God we believed 
in had something of the nature of that 
giant. We find ourselves not expecting 
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God to help us in the moment of need, but, 
at the best, only afterwards. We find our- 
selves thinking of God, not as One immedi- 
ately with us, but as One Who will arrive 
only when we, in our own strength, have 
failed. We forget that in all the tasks 
of the Spirit, the giant may be within us, 
the power of the Living God may be at 
our disposal. 

II. I advocate the word “obtain” and the 
ideas which underlie it, as the proper word 
for us to use in speaking of our relation 
to God for this second reason: “Obtain” 
rather than “attain” indicates the method of 
the spiritual life. We are not to work 
ourselves up to anything in the religious 
life: we are to receive everything. Is it 
not the fact, that our best hours—the hours 
when we make some notable recovery of 
ourselves, or make some new advance into 
the life of faith—are hours, not of striving 
or of wrestling, but hours when something 
came to us, happened within us not by our 
own will, but by the will of another, or at 
the touch of some event? The fine spirit 
was not provoked; it was either let loose 
within us or it descended from above. 

This is true in every region of our spirit- 
ual life. We write our best things, not 
when we.are trying to; but only when we 
are worthy, only when we are in entire 
harmony with the situation. Our best 
things, in this field, are not our own: they 
simply come. If you wish a proof of this, 
here is one.. A fine thought comes to you 
and it writes itself out in worthy language. 
Now stppose you stop writing and say to 
yourself, “That’s a fine sentence of mine,” 
what happens? This: you have put your- 
self out of communion with truth. You are 
once more your poor self: and the next 
word will simply not come, or when it does 
come, it grates. It comes from a different 
source. The fine thought came from the 
home of all truth and beauty through you: 
the other was your own. And so, this is 
the method of spiritual recovery and ad- 
vance in grace. Not by attaining but by 
obtaining; not by effort but by prayer; not 
by wrestling but by gathering our souls 
under one thought, one sense of our need, 
and then opening the door of heaven, ask- 
ing God for Christ’s sake, or permitting 
God in Christ, to draw near. 

Here is an 


illustration. You try to 
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remember something—a name, a date, a 
face—and you try and try, until something 
seems to become locked and you know you 
need not try further. You deliberately 
put the thing out of your mind, you take 
the pressure off yourself—when, behold | 
the missing word or name or face comes 
wandering into the field. Perhaps, of 
course, we are only truly ready for prayer 
and for the relief which comes with prayer 
after we have striven and have failed. In 
short, I advocate “obtain” as the word 
which we should repeat, and practise, and 
humbly lay claim to because it keeps our 
eyes in the right direction. “Attain,’—that 
keeps our eyes and seems to place our 
hopes upon ourselves: “obtain,’—that lifts 
up our soul unto God on Whom securely 
all our hopes depend. For our salvation 
and every grace and hope of the soul de- 
pend not upon our poor hold of God but 
upon His hold of us; not upon what we 
are, but upon what He is. 

I like to think that in regard to God, 
we can earn nothing; but receive all things. 
Think what a difference it makes to lay 
hold on the gospel underlying the word 
“obtain” in such a supreme concern as 
the forgiveness of sin: in such a matter 
as the need for power for the spiritual 
life: or in such a matter as the resurrec- 
tion from the -dead. When you tell me 
that these are things I must attain to—or 
even if you put it that these are things 
that I may attain to—I lose all hope, for I 
know myself. But when you tell me that 
these are to be obtained, received by me, 
from a gracious God, not by my merit, but 
by His kindness, then my security for 
such things is no longer in me, with my 
ups and downs of feeling and mood and 
faith: my security is in God Who “is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 

And in conclusion, I assert “obtain” over 
against “attain,’ because “obtain” is the 
great New Testament word and idea, and 
promise. “For God hath not appointed us 
to wrath, but to obtain salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ”; “Freely ye have re- 
ceived”; “Ask, and it shali be given you”; 
“Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name’; “That they may also obtain the 
salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory.” “The gift of God is eternal 
life though Jesus Christ our Lord’; “If 
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ye be circumcised,” said Paul, “.... ye 
are fallen from grace.’ Ye have begun 
to suspect God, to distrust Him. Ye have 
cut off your connection with the Source 
of power and grace. 

Let us enshrine this evangelical word, 
then, with the words which it completes— 
such words as grace, and kindness, and 
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love, all of which are gifts of God, not 
human attainments. 

“Attain’—that suggests to me a man 
crossing an ocean with oars; “obtain’— 
there I have the wind in the sail. “Let us 
therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.” 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL.* 


Vi: ITS FOUNDATIONS: (2) THE RESURRECTION. 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


SYNOPSIS. 
SAINT PAUL AND THE RESURRECTION. 


(Negative.) 

I. ConsEguEeNces OF DENYING THE RESURRECTION. 

1 Corinthians xv. 14. (1) The message with- 
out its core. 

1 Corinthians xv. 15. 

1 Corinthians xy. 17. 
illusory. 

1 Corinthians xv. 18-19. 
talization. 

1 Corinthians xv. 32. (5) Sacrificial life is folly. 


(Positive.) 
If. Tue Morat MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Romans i. 4. (1) The Resurrection the result 
of the energy of holiness. — 

Romans iv. 25. (2) The Resurrection connected 
with our justification. 

Romans vi. 4, 9, 11. (3) The Resurrection the 
analogue, pledge, and source of our new life. 

Romans viii. 11. (4) The Resurrection the 
guarantee of the resurrection of the body. 

Romans xiv. 9. (5) The Resurrection the 
moral bond between two worlds. 


(2) God misrepresented. 
(3) Religious experience 


(4) Waste and tan- 


Yesterday I reminded you that the two 
pivotal points upon which rotate Saint 
Paul’s thoughts of Christianity are the 
Cross and the Resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And I tried to show you 
how fundamental to his thought was the 
Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, by taking 
illustrations of the way in which he applied 
that Cross to the solution of large prob- 
lems as they arose in the conflict with 
human passions of the temper and dis- 
position of God Himself, as the life of 
God, mediated in Jesus Christ, found its 
way into the hearts of the pagan commu- 
nity. I purpose now to remind you how 
central, also, in Saint Paul’s thought was 
the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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We must not separate, for he did not, the 
dying of Jesus Christ from His rising 
again. They seemed to constitute in Saint 
Paul’s mind one great cardinal process 
which, in its two elements, made all the 
revelation of the character and disposition 
of the living God. 

I shall take my illustrations from the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians and from 
the Epistle to the Romans. My first set 
of quotations is from the fifteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
There were people in the Corinthian 
Church who denied the resurrection of the 
dead. “Suppose,” says Paul, “there is no 
resurrection; then Christ is not risen. And 
if Jesus Christ is not risen from the dead, 
where do we stand? What is the first 
consequence ?” 

(1) “Our preaching is vain.” In the 
seventeenth verse we have this phrase, 
“Your faith is vain.” Now that seems like 
a repetition, but the word there used for 
“vain” is a different word, so that the 
thought is entirely different. Here it 
means, “If Christ is not risen, my gospel 
has its core taken out; it is impotent; there 
is no good news. The good news is a 
painted apple with a rotten core. There 
is nothing in it when you come to the heart 
of it. If Christ is not risen, our preach- 
ing is empty and your faith has no proper 
core to it.’ The living Christ is the only 
possible heart of a living Gospel. 

(2) “But,” you say, “I still have God. 
Supposing that this Jesus is still lying dead 
under the Syrian stars, that does not 
matter. We have His teaching, and we 
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always have God.” Have you? Look what 
Saint Paul says: “Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God; because we have 
testified of God that he raised up Christ: 
whom he raised not up, if so be that the 
dead rise not.’ Now note the serious point 
there. Paul preached God, he commended 
God, and the justice of God, and the grace 
of God as shown in raising His holy Son 
from the dead. But if Jesus Christ is not 
risen from the dead, then we have no such 
God. If one like Jesus Christ is still left 
dead, if one can be so good as Jesus was 
and still be deprived of life, what kind of 
a God have we? We have no God in 
Whom we can trust. It is no use trying 
to be good. The end is a skull and a few 
ashes. “We have testified of God,” says 
Paul, “we have justified God, but we are 
found false witnesses of Him if Jesus 
Christ did not rise from the dead.” 

Have you considered what that point 
means? The modern man often assumes 
that he is already in possession of a God 
with a reliable character, whatever you 
make of Jesus Christ. But there is some- 
thing in the career and in the issue of the 
career of Jesus Christ that makes a good 
God in this tragic world incredible, unless 
Christ be risen from the dead. Jesus went 
through the worst sufferings that any man 
ever suffered. He sounded the depths of 
the world’s tragedy. Now if He has been. 


. i aw 
raised from the dead we may believe in 


God; but if there be no Resurrection of 
the spotless Christ, then God is either 
dead or mad. We have no reasonable God 
left. 

(3) “And if Christ be not raised, your 
faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins.” 
That is to say, Your faith is a delusion; 
your religious experience is illusory. You 
supposed that from Jesus Christ you 
obtained a guarantee of forgiveness, and 
you have built upon that new religious 
experience. You have entered into a new 
joy. You have led the Christian life. But 
if Christ is not risen the whole thing comes 
down. It is an illusion. If the Resurrec- 
tion be not true, then all those who have 
preceded us in the Christian faith have 
been the victims of one vast illusion, Our 
fathers and mothers, our predecessors in 
the Christian faith who lived and died in 
the strength of it, who have left to us so 
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magnificent a moral heritage; all their ex- 
perience is an illusion. Is it credible? 

(4) “Then they also, which are fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” That ex- 
pression “asleep in Christ” is extremely 
significant. The word used here is a pas- 
sive participle. It is “those who have been 
put to sleep in Christ.” The words suggest 
the tenderness of the early Christian peo- 
ple towards even the bodies of those who 
had died in the Lord. They laid them 
gently down as for a sleep, believing they 
would be raised again in greater fullness 
of life. “Those who have been put to sleep 
in Jesus, the little ones, the big ones, they 
are perished.” There is no reference in 
that word “perished” to hell or destruction. 
It means simply waste, lost. Now think 
for a moment of what Saint Paul is refer- 
ring to. He is referring to the love 
begotten in Christian people because of 
their new experience in Jesus Christ. The 
affection, the tenderness with which they 
regarded even the bodies of their dead, as 
they laid them down to sleep, all is waste, 
for those who they thought were to awake 
into a new life, are all to be obliterated. 

And then he adds: “Jf in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” That does not means 
most unhappy. It means most to be pitied. 
There is nobody in this world so much to 
be pitied as the man who has had his heart 
drawn out toward the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has had Christ at work in his life. 
If there is no Resurrection, then it all 
comes to nothing but a mere: flapping of 
strings in the air, just so much tantaliza- 
tion. We have but the beginning of the 
life to which we had looked forward. It 
is all cut off and we are of all men most 
to be pitied. 

(5) Now the last point: “If after the 
manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the 
dead rise not? Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die.” That is to say, the most 
ghastly consequence of denying the Resur- 
rection is that it makes demonstrable the 
folly of the sacrificial life. Why should 
I restrict myself here in the indulgence of 


_ my passions if there be no outcome from 


it all? If there be no reward, no recom- 
pense for that narrowed and limited life 
I live here, if there be no larger and 
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varied life hereafter, then is the sacrificial 
life indeed folly. 

Here then are some of the dreadful con- 
sequences of denying the Resurrection of 
Christ: we are placed in an appalling 
world. The message of the Gospel is with- 
out its core, and there is no gospel which 
has a core. Jesus Christ is obliterated, and 
there is no God left to us Whom we can 
trust. The whole imperial vein of Chris- 
tian experience throughout the centuries 
has been a vast illusion. In individual 
cases affection has been wasted; hearts 
have been tantalized. And, finally, the very 
essence of Christianity is cut away, for the 
sacrificial life is folly. 

Thus from the negative side you see how 
central to Paul’s universe is the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 


Now as we have five points on the nega- 
tive side I ask you to note five points on 
the positive side—that is,~of Paul’s con- 
structive interpretation of the Resurrection. 
For my texts I go to the Epistle to the 
Romans. : 

(1) The first point you will find in 
Rom. i. 4, where Jesus is “declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to 
the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” That verse is extremely 
difficult to translate. The translation I like 
best is this: “Jesus was divinely proved by 
the resurrection from the dead to be the 
Son of God, in keeping with the holiness 
of his spirit.” I believe that means that 
Paul regarded Jesus Christ as being resur- 
rected by the energy of the holiness within 
Him, in accordance with a certain “drive” 
of His spirit. A certain tendency, a move- 
ment of the holy disposition of Jesus, which 
issued from His life, was the Resurrection 
life. The Resurrection, according to Saint 
Paul, is the issue of the energy of holiness. 
That suggests the heart-shaking thought 
that every moral choice that you and I 
make has within it resurrection power. 
The resurrection is rooted in our life here. 
Saint Paul speaks of “attaining unto the 
resurrection of the dead,” not as though 


resurrection were a new gift of life from” 


the other side of death, having no relation 
to the way life is lived here, but as though 
the resurrection were a something begun 
and achieved here. 
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I believe that was at the back of Saint 
Peter’s mind when he gave the first account 
in history of Jesus’ Resurrection. “It was 
not possible,” said Peter, “that he should 
be holden of death.” Why? Because He 
was the Man He was, because of the holi- 
ness in Him. Death and holiness of that 
kind can have no dealings with each other. 
It is a great thought that the Resurrection 
is the issue of the energy of holiness. 

(2) “Who was delivered for our offen- 
ces, and was raised again for our justi- 
fication” (iv. 25). We so often think of 
our justification as connected with the 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ, but the 
New Testament connects it with the Resur- 
rection. The phrase itself, “raised again 
for our justification,’ leaves that connec- 
tion still vague and undetermined; but the 
simple truth is that the Resurrection is 
the guarantee of our pardon. ‘There are 
times when you can go to a condemned 
person and say to him, “You have been 
pardoned,” and he is so glad and thankful 
that he asks no questions at all; he just 
leaps out of his cell into liberty. But there 
are other occasions on which you cannot 
so convince a criminal. He will ask, 
“Where is the documentary evidence that 
I am pardoned?” We have documentary 
evidence; we have historic proof of the 
fact that we have been set free through 
the death of Jesus Christ, and the Resur- 
rection is the proof that God has accepted 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thus justified 
us through Him. 

(3) In the sixth chapter Saint Paul con- 
nects the Resurrection with the new life of 
holiness into which Christian people are 
introduced, and in three verses he presents 
the Resurrection in three different relations 
to that new life. First: “That like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newness of life’(vi. 4). He repre- 
sents the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the analogue of the new life. It 
is the great norm of the new life. That is 
to say that what Jesus Christ went through, 
you and I, in a spiritual sense, have to go 
through in our introduction to the Chris- 
tian life. Pascal long ago understood this 
law, that every Christian should have those 
things happen to him which happened to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and those great 
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moments are really the norms of great 
spiritual movements in human souls, and 
the center of all is the dying of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His Resurrection from 
the dead. 

But that Resurrection is not only the 
great analogue, the norm of our religious 
life; it is also the pledge of our rising to 
newness of life: “Knowing that Christ, 
being raised from the dead, dieth no more; 
death hath no more dominion over him” 
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is he waiting for? He is waiting 
complete redemption and adoption, 
redemption of his body. He is groan 
after that. He is longing for a comple 
harmony between that which is within 
that which is-without. Our spiritual — 
within is now in conflict with certain ph: 
cal conditions in the midst of which 
have to live. We have conceived, we ha’ 
dreamed of a condition in which our spi 


S (vi. 9). So we know that this new life will be absolutely in harmony with t 
oe in us will one day issue out into victory, external world, in which our body will | be | 
<n because we know that Jesus Christ’s life the servant of our spirit, in which our 
“oe has issued in victory. He is “dead indeed environment will minister to the love s 
— unto sin, but alive unto God” for evermore. of God, but this is not here and now. We 
s+ The expression Christ “is dead unto sin’ are passing through an elementary dis- 


ae is one of the most mysterious in all the 


ciplinary stage. There will come a time 


ars 2 New Testament. We can only get light when the inner and the outer world will 
ere: upon it by referring to another verse which correspond to one another. The soul will — 
_-——s says He will come again, “apart from sin, possess an organization fitted for the free 

e's unto salvation.” The second coming of full development of the spiritual life. 


ae our Lord Jesus Christ will not have a 
a Cross, the tragic feature of that last visit 
to this world. His victorious life, then, 
is the pledge of the coming victory in our 
lives. 

But, most important of all, es is rep- 
resented as the Source of our new life: 
“Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord” (vi. 11). 
The risen Jesus is the immediate and per- 
sonal source and maintenance of this new 
life. You see how central and vital to 
Saint Paul’s conception of the Christian 
religion was the Resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

(4) The Resurrection as the guarantee 
of the resurrection of the body. Look at 
the eighth chapter: “But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you” (viii. 11). Observe the place here 
given to the resurrection of the body. It is 
connected with present religious experience. 
We who have the first fruits of the Spirit 
in ourselves, while we rejoice in God daily, 
have that in our life which can only be 
described as groaning within ourselves. 
There is an agony for the Christian in his 
connection with Jesus Christ, because what 
he is experiencing here is only the begin- 


_all. His Body was raised from the dead. 


Now, says Saint Paul, I look forward to — eS . 
that because I have seen it in Jesus Christ. : 
Jesus was raised from the dead, not as an r 
spirit merely, having no physical parts at % - 
That, my friends, is the value of the Res- — 

urrection for us. There are those now- — 
adays who tell us that they believe in ay 
spiritual resurrection, but they say that it = 
is incredible that the body could be raised 
from the dead. If the spirit of Jesu ; 
Christ only is raised from the dead, where™ 7s 
is my guarantee that I shall ever possess 
through Him, or through my connection = 
with God, a life that is tangible, a life eae 2 
which the interior and the exterior corr 
spond? I do not want to be a coneeciaiae ; 
ghost for evermore. I have red blood i 
my veins now, and I wish it were redder 
I want a stronger life. I want a bigger 
life. I want it on the quasi physical side, <4 
I want to live a life that has some sort 
of movement in it. I do not want the hope — mcm 
of an eternity in which we shall flit about ~ 
in a luminous ether as ghosts. We have — 

to limit our life without; we have to deny 
ourselves; and we can never have a life 
of fullness, in which spirit and body wi 
correspond, apart from God’s guarantee o 
it in the risen Christ. Mark you, it is no Ns 
to be a mere reanimation of the body, b 
a new type of life in which the body 
minister to the spirit as no man’s 
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subject of the financial needs of the Sandel The suggestion 


s udent was to find a _ guarantor or friend who would raise the 
\dditional $100, BBECeEGHNS the actual cost of board and tuition, 


above the fee of equal amount paid by the student himself. 


She quietly remarked, fThe plan i is all right, and / want to be 
* “that friend for every Poy. in Hermon.” 
= At an early age Mr. Moody ee had to join the 


number of bread-winners in his family, and was deprived of edu- 


SS es 


3 ‘that at a later period in his life, had opportunity afforded, he 


B couid have attended school and made up for the educational 


© mon “Boys! School, and ae Bccusion had turned upon the 


was made that every Gtadent coming to the School should have | 
the backing of a friend, to the extent of the deficit which he 
‘represented to the School after the payment of the nominal leer 


of $100 a Oise The plan met with general favor. Each Se 


“Mr. “Moody remained silent during the deacon, At its close 


cational advantages after the age of thirteen. He. always felt 
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: twenty. ‘It was to 3 afer to yOUpE men mand young women the 


educational advantages of which He had been deprived, hae he < 


established the Northfield Schools, and it was his desire to “help 


worthy and ambitious youth of limited means ‘to: secure - educa 


tional advantages under the best Christan jaiuences 


The Trustees af the Northfield Seminary and Mount Her 


mon Boys’ School are imbued with Mr. Moody’s spirit in ‘their 


desire to befriend this same class of young people. ‘Under their : 


_ direction the Northfield Schools are helping those who seek o 4 


help themselves. | z : 


‘It is not'the purpose of the schools to give free ‘scholarships. 


_ Rather it is the plan to meet a worthy youth half way, and share 
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with him or her the pees expense of an education. » It has 


A 


‘been found that the bye aes for boarding and tuition is “approx: 2 


imately $200 a school year. In recent years the added cost ofc a 
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living has increased this somewhat. Half of this amount OF 


er eT et STEEDS, a sacsocalabiieaied Wegalak 


$100 a school year, is paid by each student, and the deficit of : 
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an equal amount is raised by the Trustees, by appealing to 
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‘those who are in sympathy with the purpose and methods. of 
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the Northfield Schools. / f ee z = 


The success which has attended the work in the past thirty” ss 


have entered the Christian ministry, and others are at work, 


| thoroughness and ep of students from Northfield Semi- 


“most. encouraging. 


1) is felt that the support of a work like Northfield, which 
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are represented in the two schools, and representatives of every 


state in the Union are availing themselves of the opportunities 
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which ‘the Schools afford. The Trustees feel justified, therefore, 


‘Ss “in: making an appeal to the Christian public throughout the country, 


~ and in a work of this character it seems wiser to look to wide 


~ and sympathetic support, rather than to the great generosity of 


a few. 


The enrollment of the Northfield Schools this year is 1,100. 


pe feligious institutions of their home communities. Many nt 


under the different missionary — boards, in Bean. ey foreign 


“field. The testimony of. universities bad calleess to the. 
nary and Mount Hermon, as well as to the antyetiCe which they 


have exercised in the qovie: pursuit of their studies, has been 


is Ponce: and even international, in its scope, should depend 


pon the sympathy of a large aginee _ Over thirty nationalities 


With a deficit of $100 per student, it will be seen that the bur 
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den resting upon the Trustees for the present fiscal year, whicl 


ends July 31, amounts to approximately $100,000. To meet. os 


this sum we are asking for 


10,000 donations of 
2,000 donations of 
1,000 donations of _. 
100 donations of 
100 donations of 

100 donations of 

30 donations of 

30 donations Bee 


30 donations of 


girls, who are self-reliant and purposeful. - 


Reader, will you help to befriend some student at ‘Noithe 2 


field this year? Any contribution, However smal yall ‘os 


gratefully appreciated. 


Any gift for this work may be sent to 
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East Northfield, Mass. ae 


e before his death ha$ ministered to his 


sit, 
You remember those wonderful six 
weeks of Jesus’ life after His Resurrection, 
which He gave the most amazingly 
Idlike evidence of the fact that His 
Body was the minister of His Spirit. I 
do not wonder that men have found diffi- 
ulty in believing that the story of Jesus 
suld, after the tragedy of the Cross, be 
isummated by the stories of His passing 
rough closed doors, of His making a 
akfast of bread and fish and honeycomb, 
d, above all, should end with His levita- 
on a few inches above the ground. It is 
believable excepting on one hypothesis, 
nd one hypothesis only, and that is this: 
that Jesus after His death stayed for a 
_ little while, that He might make a very 
alphabetical beginning of the demonstra- 
tion of the fact that there is a higher type 
of human life possible for men than this 
world here gives us experience of, and that 
in order to raise the earth-bound thoughts 
_ of His disciples up to grasp the fact that 
-_ His Resurrection was a revelation of the 
new type of life, He condescended to child- 
likenesses, such as passing through doors, 
and so on, and when He said to them, “Re- 
ceive ye the Spirit,” actually breathed on 
them. I thought God had stooped when 
de came to be a little Babe in Bethlehem; 
el thought He had stooped when He took 
g) the ‘basin and towel, and girded Himself 
and washed the disciples’ feet, that He 


5 yhat the heart of God is like, that God is 
ministering, stooping, serving God. But 
I did not know how far down God could 
stoop to the incompetence of human puer- 
ile understanding until I read the story 
of the Resurrection finished with that of 
His levitation which we call His ascension 
“into glory. Then I understood how far 

God stoops in order to get the fact into 
man’s mind that this life is not all, that 

we have only tasted life, that He has 
Be ester things in store for us, and that 
the bodily resurrection life of our Lord 
is a kind of first-fruit and earnest of His 
loving purpose regarding us. 
(5) “For to this end Christ both died, 
and rose, and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and living” (xiv. 9). 
Now that would seem simple enough if at 
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the beginning we did not have the word 
“for.” That word connects this verse with 
the whole chapter, which until now has been 
dealing with tolerance, with the restriction 
of liberty and the indulgence of liberty. 
Saint Paul says, “Do not judge a man if 
lie keeps certain holy days. Be careful, 
because we are in the hands of God, and 
because,’—and here is the point—“the one 
Lord is Lord of both worlds and by His 
Resurrection has united these two worlds.” 
Morally the Resurrection is the bond 
between two worlds. If your brother re- © 
stricts himself, if his conscience is scrupu- 
lous and he thinks it right that he should 
do without certain things, do not sneer at 
him. There is a close connection between 
this world and the world into which the 
Lord is gone. There is the closest link 
between your brother’s life here with its 
limitations and the life that will be afforded 
him hereafter, for the same Lord is in both 
cases. So take care. If, on the other hand,. 
you are going to indulge yourself, if 
you are going to get your best out of 
this world, you still have Christ to meet. 
Christ knows all about your life here, and 
you will meet the same Christ hereafter 
on the other side of death: “For to this end 
Christ both died, and rose, and revived, that 
he might be Lord both of the dead and 
living.” The Resurrection makes one moral 
unity of two worlds. There is enormous 
force in that for the solution of our scru- 
ples in connection with our conduct. 

Do you see the idea of this talk—how 
first I showed the way in which Saint Paul 
connected the Resurrection with God, that 
the Resurrection was necessary if you 
would preserve the character of God, a God 
Who could be trusted? On the other hand, 
Paul represents the Resurrection not as an 
isolated fact in history, but as something 
interwoven with the very roots of our 
moral life and conduct, taking its origin in 
our moral choices, being the guarantee of 
our pardon, having the closest connection 
as analogue, pledge, and source with our 
new moral life, being the taste, the fore- 
signal of new life, connecting this world 
of promise with the other world of fulfil- 
ment as one great moral unit. 

Thus we have seen, negatively in Corinth- 
ians and positively in Romans, how vitally 
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central to Paul’s thought is the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 

Now at the close, may I take you back 
to the fifteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians? I used this chapter as illustrating 
Paul’s negative way of looking at the 
Resurrection. But he is positive here also. 
In the twentieth verse he says, “But now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the firstfruits of them that slept.’ Then 
he adds, “In Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own order; Christ 
the firstfruits; afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have put down all rule and all author- 
ity and power. For he must reign, till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet.” You 
see now where the Resurrection stands in 
the thought of Saint Paul. It is the 
foundation of a new orderly universe. The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ does not 
stand out apart from the great increasing 
purpose of things and the reason that is 
in the universe. It is the foundation of 
a reasonable universe. Saint Paul begins 
to build it up by his sanctified imagination. 
First, Jesus Christ raised from the dead, the 
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Priest of the new humanity, the Leader of 
the new type of man, the Superman, if you 
like, only the first illustration of super- 
humanity. Then every other man comes 
in his own order around the risen Christ, 
Himself showing forth the fullness of the 
glory of God. Then when this orderly 
retinue is complete, the Son shall deliver 
up this group of men unto the Father, and~ 
shall say, “It is finished.” The Resurrec- 
tion is thus the foundation of a universe 
conceived as (finally) ordered, harmonious, 
complete. 

The only religion which will satisfy man-— 
kind is a religion which has at its heart — 
an interpretation of the whole universe, 
that has it within itself to interpret the uni-— 
verse. And no religion will satisfy these 
conditions except that religion which will 
first of all go down into the depths of 
human tragedy and sound them, and then 
rise into the region where the Spirit of 
God makes intimation within us of holy 
hopes. This religion of Christ’s Cross and 
Resurrection does that. It is this religion 
of Christ’s Cross and Resurrection that 
gives me a universe in which I can dwell 
and believe in God and believe in man and 
in a final triumph over sin and death. 


MECHANICAL ACHIEVEMENTS OF MISSIONARY 
PIONEERS. 


John T. Faris. 


To the popular mind a missionary is a 
man or a woman who goes far from home 
to preach to the heathen and to teach them 
better ways of living than they have ever 
known. While it is true that preaching and 
teaching form a large part of the mission- 
ary’s work, many a missionary finds it abso- 
lutely necessary to do far more than this. 
He becomes in time a man of many trades 
and professions, though he may have been 
trained in none of these. The conditions 
of life on his mission field may make it 
absolutely necessary that he do certain 
things for the well-being of the natives, 
as well as of his fellow missionaries, which 
in the days before he left home he never 
would have thought possible. This is 


especially true of those who do pioneer 
work in any field. In many instances their 
manual activities are so many that one 
would think they would have time for little 
else. Yet it usually has been the case that 
those who have been most signally and 
ingeniously successful in such manual activ- 
ities have been most efficient and active in 
doing what is looked upon as the normal 
work of the missionary. 

An instance of missionary ingenuity de 
serving of more fame than it has yet been 
accorded is related by the biographers of 
James Evans, who was a missionary among 
the Cree Indians of the Hudson Bay region 
in Canada, seventy years ago. Mr. Evans 
was a pioneer who persuaded the Indians to 
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build houses. He taught them how to 
square the timber with their axes, and then 
how to put up the timber frame and to fill 
in the sides and ends with the well-hewn 
logs. A substitute for lime was made of 
moss and clay. 

But Mr. Evans’ greatest mechanical work 
during his years of labor among the Crees 
was the manufacture of type and press for 
the printing of books in a written language 
which he had first invented for a people 
who had no language signs. The work was 
essential to the success of his missionary 
labors, for the Indians were obliged to be 
absent most of the time hunting and fish- 
ing. He felt that he must give them 
pointed messages to take with them, that 
his work might be continued during their 
absence. 

In addition to the lack of a simple writ- 
ten language, there were other lions in the 
way. There was no paper for printing, no 
~ type, no ink, no printing press. Most men 
~would have given up in the face of so 
many obstacles; but not Mr. Evans. He 
had been trained in a school where there 
was no such word as “can’t.” ! 

When he studied the problem he decided 
that it would be possible to prepare a simple 
series of written signs, each representing 
a syllable. Then his knowledge of short- 
hand was brought into play, and syllabic 
signs, based on the lines and curves of 
shorthand, were arbitrarily chosen. Thirty- 
six characters in all adequately represented 
the sounds of the language. Experience 
showed that these could be learned far 
more readily than the ordinary alphabet. 

In his journal Mr. Evans described how 
type was prepared. 

“The letter or character I cut in finely 
polished oak. I filed out of one side of an 
inch-square iron bar the square body of 
the type; and after placing the bar with 
the notch over the letter, I applied another 
polished bar to the face of the mould and 


poured in the lead, after it had been repeat- 
edly melted, in order to harden it.” 


For lead he used the thin sheets from the 
tea chests, obtained from the fur traders. 


“He made his ink out of the soot of the 
chimneys, mixed with sturgeon oil,” says 
his biographer. “He had no paper, and so 
had to be content with birch bark as a sub- 
stitute. He manufactured his own print- 
ing press. A jackscrew, used generally by 
the traders for the packing of the bales of 
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furs, was kindly loaned him for his work 
of printing. This gave him the requisite 
power. 

The women gathered birch bark for the 
printer, and messages from the Gospels and 
several hymns were printed, to the astonish- 
ment of the Indians. The process was 
slow, but it was sure, if crude. One day 
Mr. Evans wrote in his journal that he had 
struck off three hundred copies of a hymn; 
another day he printed three hundred. 
Soon he had two thousand pages, and was 
able to supply the eager Indians, who had 
no difficulty in learning to read, since no 
spelling was: required. 

A few years later an American mission- 
ary in Turkey—Cyrus Hamlin—desired to 
help the Armenians among whom he was 
laboring. Their poverty was abject; there 
was no work for them, owing to persecu- 
tions. While thinking of their problems, 
Mr. Hamlin recalled the fact that all the 
wheat in Constantinople was ground by 
horse-power. If he only could get hold of 
this industry by equipping steam mills, 
there would be work for all his people. 
When he asked others for counsel, they 
discouraged him. “The guilds would not 
allow the Armenians to have their own 
mill,” they said. The answer was given by 
pointing to an edict of 1453 by which it 
was decreed that every foreign colony 
settling at the capital should have the right 
to its own mill and bakery free from in- 


terference from the guilds. “Do you know 
milling, baking, steam-enginery, and so 
forth?” was the next question. No; but 


he could learn: was there not Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of the Arts, which he could study? 
“Let me fail in trying to do something, 
rather than to sit still and do nothing. But 
I shall not fail!’ was Mr. Hamlin’s deter- 
mined reply. 

A man of means was found who prom- 
ised to furnish the capital required. A 
small engine and a pair of millstones were 
ordered. The building was begun; but 
there were vexatious interferences by the 
authorities. There were many difficulties 
in the way of setting up the engine and the 
mill. 

“No drawings were given. The fly wheel 
was simply a rough casting, not engine 
turned, and it was an exceedingly difficult 
job to set it true on the shaft.” 
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The steam pipe was short by eight or nine 
inches; Mr. Hamlin had to cast a piece 
himself. Building a furnace, he experi- 
mented with sand and casting boxes, and 
finally succeeded. When everything was 
ready, the wheat was ground, and bread 
was baked. It was a failure! After 
repeated attempts, good bread was pro- 
duced. ; 

Soon the millstones became smooth, and 
dressings were needed. A blacksmith was 


asked to temper the steel picks with which — 


the dressing was to be done. When he 
failed twice, a French miller was tried. 
He, too, failed. 


“T found that I must learn to temper 
those picks myself, or my enterprise would 
be a failure,’ Mr. Hamlin said. “I shut 
myself up with my forge, with good char- 
coal, a can of olive oil, and ‘Ure’s Diction- 
ary of the Arts.’ I tempered the twenty- 
four points on different shades, and then 
tried them on the buhrstone. Some were 
hard, some were soft, some were just right. 
I caught the shade, and after a little while 
it was fun to temper those picks.” 


The bread won such a reputation for 
the new ovens that, when the war with 
Russia began, and bread was needed for 
the hospitals, Mr. Hamlin was urged to 
supply it. He had many difficulties with 
jealous natives, but came out triumphant. 
Then the order was doubled and trebled. 
New ovens were necessary. It seemed im- 
possible to secure them in the thirty days 
before they were required. But the ener- 
getic missionary had them ready in ten 
days. 

The Armenians’ poverty thus relieved, 
the way was opened for missionary work 
of a more normal character. Churches 
were built, from the profits of the bake- 
ovens and the mills. When seventy years 
old, Mr. Hamlin made the statement that 
he had turned more money into the treas- 
ury of the American Board than he had 
ever received in salary. 

But it must not be thought for a moment 
that Cyrus Hamlin’s manual labor was 
more than an incident in his busy life. 
The visitor to Constantinople who sees 
Robert College commanding one of the 
most sightly spots on the Bosphorus, and 
learns that the institution is one result of 
this missionary’s indefatigable efforts, will 
have a different notion. 
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Thirty years after the war which caused 
such heavy demands on the bake ovens of 
Cyrus Hamlin, George Grenfell was a mis- 
sionary on the Congo. He found that ex- 
plorations were necessary if he would fol- 
low in the steps of Livingstone and Stan- 
ley and open up the country. So he 
ordered from England a little river steam- 
er which he called the Peace. (With this 
he proposed to explore the Congo and its 
tributaries. The vessel—in pieces—arrived 
in Africa in due time. But before it could 
be used there were difficulties to be over- 
come. The editor of the Church of Scot- 
land Missionary Record told with pride of 
what followed: 


“Through the death of the engineers, 
who should have taken charge of the re- 
construction and management of the ves- 
sel, she was handed over to him at Stanley 
Pool in eight hundred sections. He was 
no engineer; and to any one but an engi- 
neer it must have seemed at first that this 
heterogeneous pile of iron plates, steel bars, 
rods, bolts, nuts, and screws dumped down 
on the banks of the Congo was of little 
more use than so much scrap iron. Yet, 
with no one to help him but some native 
boys, he put the boat together, engines and 
all, launched her into the stream, and found 
her as taut and trim and manageable as 
could be desired. Thenceforth to the end 
of his life her engines were his delight. 
If anything went wrong in the engine-room, 
his shirt was off in a twinkling, and he was 
downstairs to slave for hours in the 
stifling heat. Once, when he had just 
started up the Lomami River, the top of 
the cylinder was shattered by an explosion. 
He fitted on a wooden top, and proceeded 
on his expedition of two thousand miles.” 


A little more than three years ago Dr. 
Calvin W. Mateer died in China, after 
nearly half a century of service as a mis- 
sionary. During those years he had done 
so much for the country that he is spoken 
of as one of the makers of the new China. 
As an evangelist he traversed perhaps fif- 
teen thousand miles, by mule litters, and 
donkeys, and on foot. As an educator, he 
founded schools that have turned out lead- 
ers in public life. As a scholar he trans- 
lated the Bible into Chinese, and perfected 
a system of language lessons—to which 
his name has been given by others—which 
are the stand-by of foreigners who seek 
to leatn the language. But with all these 
activities he found time for manual labor 
and for directing the. manual labor of 
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others to a degree that is almost unbeliey- 
able. 

Almost at once on the beginning of his 
life in China, he was called on to exercise 
the mechanical and inventive gifts for 
which he became noted. No house being 
available for his use, he cleared a room in 
the rough house of another missionary, 
built a chimney, and made a stove, since 
none could be bought in the city. His own 
story of how he worked is worth reading: 


“Mr. Mills and I got to work to make 
a stove out of tin. We had the top and 
bottom of an old sheet-iron stove for a 
foundation, from which we finally succeeded 
in making what proves to be a very good 
stove. We put over one hundred and sixty 
rivets in it in the process of making it. I 
next had my ingenuity taxed to make a 
machine to press the fine coal they burn 
here, into balls or blocks, so that we could 
use it. They have been simply setting it 
with a sort of gum water and moulding 
it into balls with their hands. Thus pre- 
pared, it was too soft and porous to burn 
well. So, as it was the time of the new 
year, and we could not obtain a teacher, 
I got to work, and with considerable 
trouble, and working at a vast disadvantage 
from want of proper tools, I succeeded in 
making a machine to press the coal into 
solid square blocks. At first it seemed as 
if it would be a failure, for although it 
pressed the coal admirably, it seemed im- 
possible to get the block out of the machine 
successfully. This was obviated, however, 
and it worked very. well, and seems to be 
quite an institution.” 


This machine he subsequently improved 
so that a boy could turn out the fuel with 
great rapidity. 

Later, under his own supervision, the 
house was built which was his home from 
1867 to 1894. There he lived when he did 
most of his lifework, and there the Man- 
darin Revision Committee held its first 
meeting. He had had no training except 
that received on the home farm in Ameri- 
ca, where much of the machinery used was 
made on the place. Yet he could turn his 
hands to anything. He made a casket for 
a missionary’s child when none was avail- 
able; he made an electric fan, using as 
a model a small one he had bought. He 
taught a class of native artisans electro- 
typing, after he had picked up the art for 
himself. When a large dynamo failed to 
produce a current, he unwound the 
machine, located the fault, reinsulated the 
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wire and rewound the coil. At his own 
expense he fitted up a workshop where he 
kept a workman, whose wages he paid him- 
self. He was able to do anything, “from 
setting up a windmill or water system, or 
installing an engine and dynamo, to braz- 
ing broken spectacle frames or repairing 
a bicycle.” During one of his earlier fur- 
loughs he spent some time in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works at Philadelphia, in order 
that he might construct the model of a 
locomotive, on his return to China, for 
the instruction of Chinese boys. It is said 
that he found difficulty in convincing some 
of the skilled mechanics that he had not 
been trained to the business. When on his 
way to America on his last furlough, the 
train was delayed by difficulty with the 
locomotive. No one seemed able to remedy 
the difficulty till Mateer pointed it out and 
—by signs—instructed the workmen how 
to proceed. 

This mechanical ability was turned to 
good account in attracting the Chinese. In 
later years, at his own expense, a museum 
was equipped, in which numerous marvels 
were shown, many of them being of his 
own construction. Through this museum 
twelve thousand people were brought into 
touch with the Gospel in a single year 
(1909). 


Dr. Mateer’s biographer writes: 


“Another good account to which he 
turned this peculiar gift was that of start- 
ing industries for native Christians and 
promoting self-help among the needy. 
Now it was a loom for weaving coarse 
Chinese linsey or bagging, or a spinning or 
a knitting machine, to be used for drying 
and pressing cotton cloth after dyeing; and 
more than once he sent for a lathe for a 
Chinese blacksmith. In 1896 he interested 
himself in procuring an outfit for a flour- 
ing mill, He said: ‘The enterprise of start- 
ing the mill was conceived by Chinese 
Christians, and they are going to form a 
company to raise the money. I do not 
think that there is a roller mill in China— 
certainly not in North China....! ‘We per- 
sonally will not make a cent out of it; but 
we are interested to get the Chinese Chris- 
tians started in an enterprise by which they 
can make a living, and introduce improve- 
ments into their country.’ 

“His apprentices went out in many in- 
stances master blacksmiths, machinists, and 
electricians, and had no difficulty in find- 
ing places. A Chinese general temporarily 


.at Tengchow employed one of these men 


as a blacksmith, and his order was so 
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evidently filled according to western meth- 
ods that he paid a visit to the wonderful 
workshop of this wonderful master. The 
very last man for whom he obtained a 
place was his most skilled electrician and 
his latest foreman.” 


It is not necessary to go from our own 
shores and our own day to find what is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of efficient missionary leadership 
in manual pursuits. For more than fifty 
years William Duncan has been a mission- 
ary to the Indians in Alaskan waters. As 
a young man in England he had been a 
commercial traveler, but he found no diffi- 
culty in taking up manual work when he 
found-this a necessity. He succeeded in 
building a village on Metlakahtla Island. 
The Indians prospered. There were many 
industries, every one of them having been 
started under Mr. Duncan’s guiding hand. 
There was a blacksmith shop, a carpenter 
shop, and a soap factory. In order to keep 
the Indians away from the only store in 
the neighborhood, where they learned bad 
habits, a new store was started. A 
schooner was bought, and the goods were 
brought six hundred miles from Victoria. 
All this was done under the direction of 
Mr. Duncan, until others were trained to 
take his place. Next a water-power saw- 
mill was built, then a brickkiln, which sup- 
plied building material for the Christian 
Indians as well as some for sale. 

In 1890 the missionary went to his old 
home in England, not for a vacation, but 
to study a few trades which he felt his 
wards must know. In six months’ time he 
had learned enough for his purpose of “‘teas- 
ing, carding, spinning, weaving, cleaning, 
dyeing, drying wool; making soap, brushes, 
baskets, rope, clogs, stoves; dressing deer- 
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skin; making bricks and tiles; gardening, 
photography.” As he was about to return 
to Alaska, a friend gave him thirty musical 
instruments for a native band. He stopped 
in Victoria long enough to take eleven 
lessons in music. Then he finished his 
journey, and organized his band. 

The biographer of Mr. Duncan gives a 
list of his occupations: 


“Preacher, pastor, schoolmaster, doctor, 
magistrate, chief of police, mayor, man- 
ager of a store, a saw mill and of half 
a dozen manufacturing establishments, 
church builder and architect, bookkeeper, 
gardener, and adviser and arbiter of every 
little dispute arising between nine hundred 
to one thousand people only one degree 
removed from barbarism.” 

In 1881 it became necessary to leave 
Metlakahtla Island for a new home. Con- 
gress set apart the Annette Islands as a 
reservation for Mr. Duncan’s Indians, and 
for other Indians who might join them.. 

The island chosen for the village site 
was called New Metlakahtla. Again homes 
were built. A ten thousand dollar church 
was built by native labor, the expense being 
paid largely by themselves. All the up-to- 
date furnishings except the pipe organ were 
made by men who had been taught by 
Mr. Duncan or by others who had received 
their training from him. 

The new village has a paved main street, 
the largest public library in Alaska, fac- 
tories of many kinds, and six hundred pros- 
perous inhabitants. 

In 1905 President Roosevelt recom- 
mended to Congress that the men who had 
responded so well to efficient leadership be 
made citizens. Congress did not see fit 
to follow the suggestion, but Mr. Duncan 
has not given up hope of securing citizen- 
ship for his wards. 
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Record of Christian Work (Free 
Distribution) : 
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Obituary. 


Personalia. 


Rev. Thomas Mitchell is to succeed the Rev. 
Charles Brown as president of the British National 
Free Church Council. 


Canon Dyson Hague of London, Ont., has ac- 
cepted a call to become Vicar of the Church of 
the Epiphany in Toronto, Ont. 


Mr. Clarence J. Hicks has resigned the office 
of Associate General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Rev. Joseph Hopkins Twitchell, for forty-seven 
years pastor of the Asylum-hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn., has announced his 
intention of retiring in July. 

Rev. Andrew Mutch of Muthill, Perthshire, 
Scotland, is to succeed the Rev. G. A. Johnston 
Ross, M. A., as pastor of Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
Presbyterian Church. 

John Baptist Crozier, D. D., Archbishop of 
Armagh, Lord Primate of Ireland, has been 
elected President of the Mission to Lepers in 
India and the East, in succession to the late Dr. 
Alexander. 

Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D., of Atlanta, Ga., 
has accepted the pastorate of Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, London, vacant since the 
resignation of Rev. F. B. Meyer five years ago. 

Rev. James M. Gray, D. D., dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago, will hold a series of 
Bible conferences in London, England, and vicin- 
ity, this spring. His itinerary is in the hands 
of Revs. F. B. Meyer and J. Stuart Holden. 

The Chapman-Alexander party, which left 
Naples last month for evangelistic work in Aus- 
tralia comprises Dr. and Mrs. Chapman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Norton, 
Mr. Robert Harkness, and Mr. Ernest Naftzger. 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland has been elected 
acting executive secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Dr. Mac- 
farland will continue to act as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council Commission on Social 
Service. 

Mr. Clayton Sedgwick Cooper has resigned his 
secretaryship of the International Committee of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and will devote 
himself to investigation and to writing. He ex- 
pects to start soon on a tour which will bring 
him into contact with many of the principal uni- 
versities of the world. 

Rev. C. T. Papadopoulos of the Chicago Tract 
Society, for the past four years in charge of the 
evangelical work among the Greek population of 
that city, recently made a five weeks’ missionary 
tour of the East, during which he visited more 
than twenty cities which have Greek colonies 
ranging from 250 to over 7000. 

In the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, a bronze tablet has been placed in memory 
of the late pastor, the Rev. William R. Richards. 
In the center of the tablet is a profile of Dr. 
Richards with this inscription written by Rev. 
Henry van Dyke: 

“A Shepherd of Souls, a Preacher of the Word, 
a Servant of the Lord, William Rogers Richards, 
D. D., Beloved Pastor of this Church, 1902- 
1908.” 

Mr. Sam. Higginbottom, superintendent of the 
Naini Leper Asylum, Allahabad, India, writes us: 
“The mail that arrived here on January 6 had 
in it a lot of Christmas mail which was sent from 
America the first week of December. The steamer 
carrying the India mail from Brindisi caught fire 
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and some of the mail was destroyed. Several 
letters came to us charred and the edges burned. 
If, therefore, some of the letters that were totally 
destroyed contained money or valuables and our 
friends do not hear from us regarding them, it 
may be that they were burned on this boat. If 
this were known to the senders, it might help 
to clear things up.” 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
ek of several workers in the evangelistic 
eld: 


Louis Albert Banks—Feb., Boston. 

Hay Bell—Feb., Grayville, Ill.; March, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Chester Birch—Feb. 1-14, Fort Jefferson, N. Y.; 
March 3-24, Holland, Mich. 

Herbert Booth—Feb. 21-March 5, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; March 6-20, Gloversville, N. Y.; March 21- 
Apr. 3, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Lewis §. Chafer—Feb. 12-20, Altoona, 
March 5-17, Crescent City, Fla. 
aos M. Currie—Feb. 14-March 3, Edinboro, 

‘a. 

Edgar E. Davidson—Jan. 
chester, Mass. A 

John H. Elliott and Party—Feb. 13-March 4, 
Norristown, Pa.; Mar. 6-Apr. 1, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A. H. Griffith—Feb. 14-28, North Bend, Neb.; 
March 3-17, Martin, Mich. 

C. R. Haudenschield—March, Prescott, Ariz. 
pe R. Hemminger and Party—Feb., Harrisburg, 

a. 

E. R. Hermiston—Feb., McKitterick, Calif. 

Robert L. Jones and Party—Feb. 18, Perry, 
Ne Yes) Feb. ~25-March)) 17," Emilenton, | Pas; 
March 24-Apr. 14, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

Lowry and Moody—Feb. 4-March 3, Alliance, 
Neb.; March 10-Apr. 7, Beatrice, Neb. 

Milford H. Lyon and Party—Feb. 11-March 17, 
Middletown, O.; March 24-Apr. 28, Massillon, O. 

French E. Oliver and Party—Feb. 15, Van 
Wert, O.; Apr. 1, Cairo, Til. 

Milton S. Rees—Feb. 24, Portsmouth, O. 

S. M. Sayford—Feb. 19-March 1, With Men and 
Religion Movement in Maine. 

Charles Cullen Smith and Party—Feb., Rose- 
burg, Ore.; March, Plains, Mont. 

Gipsy Smith—Feb. 24-March 11, Dallas, Texas. 

Lewis E. Smith—Feb. 11-23, So. Hanson, Mass. 

Myron J. Smith—Feb., Dalton, Pa. 

Reuben S. Smith—Feb. 14-26, Sebec, Me. 

Charles T. Wheeler—Feb., Brazil, Ind.; March, 
Bluffton, Ind. 


eaters 


30-Feb. 18, Dor- 


Obituary 


Rev. John Talbot Gracey, D. D. (1831-1912), 
died January 5, at the Clifton Springs Sanatorium. 
Dr. Gracey was a native of Pennsylvania. In 
1861, under appointment of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, he went to India where he spent 
seven years in pioneer work—at Sitapur, Bareilly 
and Naini Tal. After his return to America in 
1868, Dr. Gracey filled pastorates in Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester, Media, 
(Pa.), and Clifton Springs, respectively. In 
1876 to 1877, in company with Bishop Haven, he 
made a tour of the mission stations along the 
West Coast of Africa. In 1889, Dr. Gracey re- 
tired from active pastoral work in order to de- 
vote himself to church and missionary literature, 
and, as editor and author, he has made impor- 
tant contributions to Methodist missionary litera- 
ture. Dr. Gracey promoted the organization and 
has long been president of the International Mis- 
sionary Union, which now has an active mem- 
bership of 1500 missionaries. 
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Across South America. By Hiram Bingham, 
Ph. D., F. R. G. S. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Illustrated. Cloth. 405 pages. $3.50 net. 


Professor Bingham does not venture into much 
discussion of the deeper problems of South Ameri- 
can character and destiny. He has nothing to say 
about its religious life and little about its intellec- 
tual, but there is much shrewd and candid yet 
kindly comment on political and social conditions, 
and a great deal of entertaining information about 
industrial conditions, routes of travel, the people 
in country and city, their life and che lands they 
live in. Professor Bingham does not write in the 
interest of any theory or enthusiasm. He has been 
a traveler who enjoyed his journeys and took good 
naturedly whatever came with them, and he gives 
sensible and straightforward accounts of his expe- 
riences. His book is one of the best books of 
South American travel, without exaggeration or 
fancifulness or the self-importance of the usual 
experience-recording wanderer.—R, 4 


Building a Working Church. .By Samuel Charles 
Black, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 257 pages. $1.25 net. 


This is one of the best books of its kind we have 
seen. It is a live book for live men. More than 
that, it is a book that has a secret of life to tell to 
dead men. Every church whose life is ebbing, or, 
—worse still,—whose life is complaisant, and every 
pastor who thinks he is “getting along very well’’ 
should read this book. It is the spirit of social 
service at its best. As we read we are conscious 
that the man who holds the pen has a grip, and 
the grip is strong because back of it is\a heart that 
has received the abundant life that Christ promised. 
It sets forth in kindly but vigorous terms the force 


by which a Christian is to live and by which a 
church is to be governed and by which a world is 
to be won. This book combines practical wisdom 
with spiritual insight, which after ali, in the deep- 
est sense is the same thing. To a church or a 
minister or a Christian who sees the dead-line 
looming up perilously near to him, we say, “Buy 
and read and apply this book as quickly as pos- 
sible.’—H. P. 4 


Devotional Hours with the Bible. Vol. V. Read- 
ings in the Synoptic Gospels on the Life of 
Christ. By J. R. Miller, D. D. Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York. Cloth. 326 pages. $1.25 net. 


Like its companions, the tone of this volume is, as 
its name denotes, devotional rather than exposi- 
tory. While the emphasis, however, is upon the 
spiritual, Dr. Miller never loses sight of the prac- 
tical application of every lesson, for, as he says in 
the preface, it is “in the inner chamber where life 
receives its impulses for conduct, for duty, for 
service, and for devotion.”—xX. 


Here and Hereafter. By Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditch~- 
field, M. A. (“Preachers of To-day’’ Series. 
Edited by Rev. J. Stuart Holden, M. A.) Rob- 
ert Scott, London, England. Cloth. 252 pages. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The author is one of the best known and most 
valued clergymen in East London. His men’s 
service, attended by nearly a thousand, has become 
the model for similar gatherings all over the Eng- 
lish Church. This volume consists of sermons 
preached on special occasions at places like St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, Cambridge 
and Durham Universities, together with several 
preached in his own Church at Bethnal Green. The 
five sermons on “Conviction,” “Conversion,” “‘Con- 
secration,” ‘‘Continuance,” and ‘‘Communion,” are 
fine examples of frank, fearless, faithful evangelism. 
The sermons on social problems in England reveal 
the thorough knowledge, accurate diagnosis and in- 
tense sympathy of a true worker among the poor. 
In the series of eschatological sermons Mr. Watts- 
Ditchfield shines least, perhaps because they touch 
on doctrines which are somewhat outside his spe- 
cial field. His references to prayers for the dead 
do not seem to be quite true to the well-known 
Church principle that “omission is prohibition,” 
whether for public or private. And his views of 
endless punishment and the possibility of a future 
probation, while carefully qualified and wisely 
safeguarded, seem to suffer somewhat from brevity, 
and leave the reader not quite clear as to what 
should be believed. But all through the sermons 
the intense earnestness of the preacher shines 
forth, and those who know and honor him for 
his work’s sake will be glad to have this record 
of his messages.—W. H. G. T. 


Historical Bible (The). Vol. IV. The Makers 
and Teachers of Judaism From the Fall of 
Jerusalem to the Death of Herod the Great. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Maps. Charts. Cloth. 323 
pages. $1 net. 


Here Professor Kent continues what he and his 
publishers call, ‘‘The Historical Bible.’ His 
method is a particularly simple one. He gives us 
first such an arrangement of the Biblical text as 
makes a clear and uninterrupted narration. In 
the next place, he gives that narrative a full his- 
torical setting and adds such notes as are neces- 
sary to make clear its range, suggestions or im- 
plications. Professor Kent’s scholarship is sound, 
his whole handling of the subject-matter wise and 
illuminating. The work so done is exceedingly 
helpful to Bible School teachers and to the more 
mature Bible School scholars. The charts and 
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maps which go along with the book add to its 
value. All the books of this series bear the mark 
of good workmanship.—G. G. A. 


Ideal of Jesus (The). By William Newton Clarke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Cloth. 
329 pages. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Clarke’s name is always the guarantee of the 
quality of his work. He has here gone into a 
field which has, in the development of Christian 
thought, been worked again and again. It is, there- 
fore, so much the greater tribute to his power and 
insight that he has been able to invest his theme 
with such charm and fine suggestiveness. If the 
reviewer were to name the single outstanding qual- 
ity of the book in his own mind it would be the 
insight of it. The very simplicity of the book 
masks its strength. A wise friend said recently 
in just this connection, “Clarke is so simple that 
we do not always give him credit enough for his 
profundity and strength.” The reviewer has been 
reading Dr. Clarke’s book alongside a group of 
studies in the Eschatology of Jesus. It has been 
hard for him to believe, sometimes, that both 
books could deal with the same body of teaching, 
or be concerned with the same teacher, but he has 
constantly recognized how finely and effectively 
Dr. Clarke, dealing with even vexed eschatological 
questions, has been able in swift successive sen- 
tences to disentangle the central teachings of Jesus 
from their time forms and so interpret them in 
terms of the spirit. 

The book is quotable anywhere. The first chap- 
ter deals with the purpose of the book, the follow- 
ing chapter with the ideals and method of Jesus as 
a Teacher. Here Dr. Clarke touches with illuminat- 
ing certainty distinctions which we need to recog- 
nize—distinctions between the temporal and the 
permanent in the method of Jesus. Then follows the 
picture of ‘“‘The High Aim,” the burden that “Jesus 
accepts from His Father—the things of God were 
the high aim, devotion to a cause, courage, seif- 
forgetfulness, the steady consecration, the purpose 
immovable.’ Then, in order, Dr. Clarke considers 
The Kingdom of God, Righteousness, The Twofold 
Law of Life, The Filial Life, Deliverance from 
Evil, Liberty, Human Value, Wealth, Christianity, 
The Church and Society. 

There are, of course, many things in this study 
which the author does not undertake to do. The 
book is not theological. You will search in vain 
for dogmas. It leaves room for theological inter- 
pretation, but it deals with that which must always 
be deeper than theology and that to which theology 
in the end must always come back for its testing. 
It is a book of vital insight about the Teacher of 
teachers, Whose own vital insight has been and 
will remain supreme. One will not put the book 
down without feeling anew the supreme veracity 
of the Master and the supreme need of our own 
time for those ideals and interpretations which 
flow from Him in widening and healing streams 
through the centuries.—G. G. A. 


Islam and Missions. Lucknow Conference Re- 
port, 1911, (The). Edited by E. M. Wherry, 
D. D., S. M. Zwemer, D. D., C. G. Mylrea, 
M. A. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 298 pages. $1.50 net. 


This, in our judgment, is one of the few indis- 
pensable books for the student of Missions. Its 
massing of facts, its tone of optimism, its dis- 
passionate treatment, all alike call for the strong- 
est commendation. The many changes that have 
taken place in the last decade in the political and 
religious world of Islam (particularly in India and 
Turkey) are briefly and succinctly told in these 
pages, with their present and possible future effect 
upon the success of Missions. So that this book 
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should be at the elbow of every student of the 
missionary problem. 

Here are facts touching statistical, political, social 
and intellectual movements in Turkey, Africa, 
Malaysia, Arabia, Persia, Asia, India and China, 
that startle with their tremendous import, and call 
as with a clarion trumpet to the Church of God 
to go forward, as instance the following: 

During the last decade the Moslem population 
of India increased by 9.1 per cent, while the 
population as a whole, only increased 1.9 per cent. 

“About 140,000,000 are, in a measure, accessible 
to the Christian missionary. 

“Only 37,128,800 Moslems are living under di- 
rect Moslem rule. 

“The balance of political power in the Moham- 
medan world rests with England, France, Russia 
and the Netherlands. Each of these powers has 
more: Moslems than are in the entire Turkish Em- 
pire.”—T. C. B. - 


Letters to His Holiness, Pope Pius X. By a 
Modernist. Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. Frontispiece. Cloth. 318 pages. $1.25. 


These letters are anonymous, searching, critical, 
tense and sometimes bitter. The author’s preface 
is quite as suggestive as any part of the book and 
the most suggestive part of the preface is its quo- 
tation from Father Tyrrell: “I cannot understand 
America. With its freedom and intelligence, its 
representatives ought to be in the forefront of the 
Modernist Movement. Yet Modernism has pro- 
duced there hardly an echo.” That is, the Cath- 
olic Church in America is unexpectedly wanting in 
what we commonly conceive to be the American 
spirit, and more sterile in scholarship than should 
be expected. All this is very likely due to the 
emphasis which the Church has been compelled to 
place upon the organization and ordering of its 
externals. But it is significant that the American 
Church is ultramontane and the Cardinals recently 
consecrated ultramontane Cardinals. The book, 
itself, reviews the history of the Church in no 
gentle spirit, bears hard upon its inconsistencies 
and carries its critical processes so far as to trace 
the genesis of religious fmstitutions generally and 
question the sources of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Take it all through, the author is pretty 
iconoclastic in his dealing with religion and its 
organizations. It is impossible for the reviewer 
to know who he is or what following he has in the 
Catholic Church in America. He does, however, 
reveal an attitude which should be taken into 
account by those who determine the policy of the 
Roman Church. Such a temper is not likely to 
be helped by repression nor dismissed by the pub- 
lication of papal bulls.—G. G. A. 


Romans I-V. By Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, 
D. D. (“A Devotional Commentary” Series. 
Edited by Rev. A. R. Buckland, M. A.)  Reli- 
gious Tract Society, London, England. Vol. I. 
Cloth. 215 pages. 2s. 


This is an admirable volume. It is truly refresh- 
ing to find one undertaking so seriously his work 
upon a “Devotional Commentary.” Under this 
pleasing caption we too commonly find careless 
exegesis used as a basis for pious platitudes. Here, 
on the contrary, is a fine piece of scientific expo- 
sition, presented in popular form, with a definite 
practical aim. If the author modestly disclaims 
originality, and gives credit to the large number 
of excellent commentaries he has consulted, at 
least it must be insisted that he has extracted the 


‘best from these sources, and presented the results 


in a logical and connected and unified form. 

A striking feature of the work is its clearness. 
This has been secured by carefulness of outline 
and by the choice of simple terms: but back of 
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these is the comprehensive view of the author, 
who shows a remarkable grasp of the correlated 
parts and close reasoning of the great Epistle. 
Another feature of excellence is the conciseness 
of statement; without being fragmentary, the 
treatment of the great themes is brief. The inter- 
pretation of the text is careful, exact, illuminating; 
while the “suggestions for meditation” which fol- 
low, in each section, are practical and helpful. 
The work as a whole exhibits thoughtful scholar- 
ship and spiritual insight. It will be a pleasure 
to welcome the two remaining volumes in which 
the Commentary will be completed.—C. R. E. 
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Hymn. 


There’s One Can Save. 


E. E. McC. CLAIRE CHAPMAN. 
Not too fast. 
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1. I havesinned,I need a Sav-iour, Well I know my guilt -y heart, 
2. God Je-ho - vah looked from heay-en, Looked, andsaw my want and woe, 
3. Long be-fore the world’sfoundation God in love had given His Son 
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I am pow - er - less tocleanse it, Tho’ I long from sin to part. 
Knew I need-ed a Re-deem - er, One whose blood for me might flow. 
. Sac - ri- fice for our sal-vya - tion,Lambof God, re - deem-ing One. 
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But there’s One can save, O there’s One shall save His peo - ple from their sins, 
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And His pre-cious Name, Ey - er-more the same,Is Je - sus, is Je - sus. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


MARCH, 1912. 


Friday, rst. As for me, I will call upon 
God; and the Lorp shall save me... . At 
noon will I pray,.... and he shall hear 


my voice. Ps, lu. 16, 17. 
Some time between the dawn and dark, 
Go thou, O friend, apart, 


That a cool drop of heaven’s dew 
May fall into thy heart. 


Thus with a spirit soothed, and cured 
Of restlessness and pain, me. 
Thou mayest, nerved with force Divine, 

Take up thy work again. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


Saturday, and. [Jesus] said unto [the 
lepers], Go shew yourselves unto the 
priests. And it came to pass, that, as they 
went, they were cleansed. Luke xvi. 14. 

Faith begins as experiment, and ends as 
experience.—J. H. Jowett. 


Sunday, 3rd. A faithful man _ shall 
abound with blessings. Prov. xxvii. 20. 

There can be no defeat to a faithful soul; 
there must be final disaster for the man 
who is untrue to his best self. Beat then 
now, beat with a mighty energy, your 
charge most gloriously! For the man who 
is true to the present has been true to his 
best; and the soul that wins the new 
ground immediately before it, makes life 
a triumph. Just as the seed holds within 
it the oak that is to be, so your present 
motive is the promise and the possibility 
of what you are to become. Put out of 
your thought just now the past, whatever 
it may hold; let go even the future with 
its golden dream and its high ideal; and 
concentrate your soul just now in this 
burning present moment.—Ozora S. Davis. 


Monday, 4th. Thine eyes shall see the 
King in Wis beauty. Isa. xxxi00. 17. 

Once take firm hold of this great truth 
of the coming of the King, and it affords 
a bright outlook along every avenue of 
life, and brings gladness to the weary 
heart.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Tuesday, sth. As they that must give 
account. Heb. xii, 17. 


religion is found in all 
whether we sit or rise, 


In very deed, 
actions of life: 


wake or sleep, go forth to the marketplace 
or enclose ourselves in the sanctuary of 
communion with God—all has upon it a 
sign of relationship towards larger things, 
and a hint of final and irrevocable judg- 
ment. Blessed are they who know the 
meaning of righteousness, uprightness, 
truth, justice, and wisdom.—Joseph Parker. 


Wednesday, 6th. Slow to and 


plenteous in mercy. Ps. citi. 8. 

Our life is like the dial of a clock. The 
hands are God’s Hands passing over and 
over again: the short hand, the Hand of 
discipline; the long hand, the Hand of 
mercy. Slowly and surely the Hand of 
discipline must pass, and God speaks at 
each stroke; but over and over passes the 
Hand of mercy, showering down sixty- 
fold of blessings for each stroke of disci- 
pline or trial; and both Hands are fastened 
to one secure pivot, the great unchanging 
Heart of a God of Love—Florence A. 
Armstrong. 


anger, 


Thursday, 7th. Jt shall even be as when 
an hungry man dreameth, and, behold, he 
eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is 
empty. Isa. xxix. 8. 

During his last days Verlaine, the bril- 
liant French poet, was occupied in covering 
the squalid furniture of his squalid rooms 
with gold paint. The reason of the poor 
fellow was gone, and it pleased his dis- 
ordered fancy to reckon the worthless fur- 
niture of his miserable lodging as the gold- 
en garniture of palaces. But Verlaine’s 
yellow furniture did not sell for gold, and 
the day inevitably comes when those who 
have lived a worldly and godless life awake 
to the vanity of the things and pursuits for 
which they gave and suffered so much— 
W. L. Watkinson. 


Friday, 8th. Thus saith the Lorp,.... 
Where is the house that ye build unto me? 
Isa. levi. 1. 

Our present circumstances are to be 
looked upon as advantages which the 
Great Disposer has afforded us, and not, 
as we are apt to think, impediments which - 
He has thrown in our way. They are the 
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materials with which we are to begin to 
build, and not a heap of rubbish that must 
be cleared out of the way before we can 
lay the first stone in the edifice of our 
lives.—Selected. 


Saturday, 9th. Who then is willing to 
consecrate his service this day unto the 
Lorp? 1 Chron. xxix. 5. 

No service in itself is small, or great, 

-Though earth it fill; 
But that is small which seeks its own, 
And great which seeks God’s will. 
—Selected. 


Sunday, roth. Thou 
Gen. xvi. 13. 


God seest me. 

“Thou God seest me” may be a stern 
word, if the God Who sees us be but a 
‘mighty Maker or'‘a righteous Judge. As 
reasonably might we expect a prisoner in 
his solitary cell to be glad when he thinks 
that the jailer’s eye is upon him from some 
unseen spy-hole in the wall, as expect any 
thought of God but one to make a man 
read that grand one hundred and thirty- 
ninth Psalm with joy: “If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there; if 1 make my 
bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there.” So 
may a man say shudderingly to himself 
and tremble as he asks in vain: “Whither 
shall I flee from thy presence?” But 
how different it all is when we can cast 
over the marble whiteness of that solemn 
thought the warm hue of love, and change 
the form of our words into this.... : 
“Nor height, nor depth, .... shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God.’— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Monday, 11th. He that watereth shall be 
watered also himself. Prov. x1. 25. 

Men who live for self never succeed in 
satisfying self, or in quite satisfying any- 
body else; men who live for others in God- 
like unselfishness, have joy themselves 
while giving joy to others—Henry Clay 
Trumbull. 


Tuesday, 12th. The heart is deceitful 
above all things: .... who can know tt? 
Jer. “vu. 9. 

There is no realm of our lives in which 
introspection is occasionally more necessary 
than the realm of our motives. There is 
an awful danger of unsuspected insincerity 
in the life of every one of us... . of 
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doing things for self when we profess 
them done for Jesus Christ—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Wednesday, 13th. Look to vyourselves 


.... that ye receive a full reward. 2 John 
8, RV. 

The reward of faith will be in proportion 
to the tests which it has successfully en- 
dured. The promises of God were en- 
larged to Abraham after he went from his 
country and his kindred, “not knowing 
whither he went.’ They were enlarged 
again after he had offered Isaac upon the 
altar. So will it be with every one. As 
the field of promise enlarges, so will be 
the reward to the believer when he shall 
experience in the future the blessed results 
of his faith in the promises fulfilled to 
him.—Selected. 


Thursday, 14th. David said in his heart, 
I shall now perish one day by the hand of 
Saul. r Sam. xxvii. 1. 

“David said in his heart.’ Any senti- 
ment that will not bear to be put into 
prayer or praise, or both, is unworthy of 
a child of God. We may be assured that 
we are in spiritual peril when anything 
that we cherish at heart will not bear the 
light. If it cannot stand exposure to the 
full blaze of the Inspired Word, and the 
equally searching light of the indwelling 
Spirit, it should be accounted among the 
“unfruitful works of darkness.” In these 
heart-sayings many a sin of unbelief and 
disobedience takes its rise—A. T. Pierson. 


Friday, 15th. The Lord thinketh upon 
me, Ps. 41. 17. 

In those seasons of loneliness that come 
to most persons now and then, when the 
fogs hang low over the soul, when the harp 
of song is silent, and the pulses of life 
beat heavy and slow, it is blessed to remem- 
ber that “the Lord thinketh upon me,” and! 
that He will never forget, never leave, 
never forsake His trusting child—Selected. 


Saturday, 16th. The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof: but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 1 
John tt, 17. 

This world is not to be seen by itself, 
but always in its relation to another world 
and to God’s will—John A. Hutton. 
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Sunday, 17th. To meet the Lord. 1 
Thess. w. 17. 
I know not when—I only know the fact 
That He is coming, and He bids me wait 
In joyful expectation day by day. 
Uncertainty does not one whit detract 
From me the joy of watching at the gate; 
It rather adds delight and buoyancy 
To my fair hope— 
That any night, or any day, 
I quickly may be called away 
“To meet the Lord.” 
But though I do not know the how, or 
when, 
I know my Lord, and ’tis for Him I wait. 
Long years the blesséd hope of seeing Him 
Has been my joy. And though beyond my 
ken 
The day and hour of the opening gate, 
And many happ’nings to my mind are dim; 
Yet this I know 
That any night, or any day, 
I gently may be caught away 
“To meet the Lord.” 
—M. G. A. 


Monday, 18th. Each one resembled the 
children of a king. Judg. vin. 78. 

If the King is indeed near of kin to us, 
the royal likeness will be recognizable — 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 


Tuesday, 19th. The Lorp spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, Every man 
of the children of Israel shall pitch... . 
over against the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. Num. iu. 1, 2 (margin). 

How gloriously was that tent city laid 
out! It did not center about Moses’ tent, 
or Aaron’s, or Joshua’s. It did not center 
about the commissary department or the 
military. Judah was not made the rallying 
point. No; its heart was the tent of meet- 
ing, and the heart of that tent was the 
presence of Jehovah. Thus let me order 
my life, with all its interests; and let me 
permit no other center—Amos R. Wells. 


Wednesday, 2oth. Let the beauty of the 
Lorp our God be upon us: and establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, 
the work of our hands establish thou it. 
SR LRE, IA, 

The truest joy any man can find in life 
is in perceiving in it some unfolding of 
God’s purpose and in recognizing in what 
he is trying to do, not a work he has picked 
up at random, but one which God has 
chosen or set for him. Think of the irre- 
sistible strength and power of such a con- 
ception of life as this. Wev.cannot do 
everything we will, but every one of us 
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can do everything God wills that we should 
do, and no power in this world can prevent 
us from doing the work God wants us to 
do, if we will take our work from the 
hands of God and do it.—Robert E. Speer. 


Thursday, 21st. Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. Matt. v. 16. 

They say that the world has an eagle 
eye for anything inconsistent; and it has 
an eagle eye, sharp to discover the vagaries 
and inconsistencies in the defaulty and the 
unworthy. It has an eagle eye; but the 
eagle winks before the sun, and the burning 
iris of its eye shrinks abashed before the 
unsullied purity of noon. “Let your light 
so shine before men,” that others, awed and 
charmed by the consistency of your godly 
life, may come to inquire, and to say they 
have been with Jesus——Morley Punshon. 


Friday, 22nd. After that the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you.... ye shall be witnesses 
unto me. Acts. 1. 8, 

God wants us all to be His ambassadors. 
It is a position higher than that of any 
monarch on earth to be a herald of the 
Cross, but you must be filled with the Holy 
Spirit—D. L. Moody. 


Saturday, 23rd. To every man his work, 
Mark xii. 34. 

He does the most for God’s great world 
who does the best in his own little world. 
—Selected. 


Sunday, 24th. Patient continuance in 


well doing. Rom. ti. 7. 

“Tf I could just be good once an’ be 
through with it, I wouldn’t mind,’ said 
small Georgie, with the tears of failure still 
in his eyes. “But somebody’s sayin’ ‘Be 
good,’ all the time, an’ I get tired doin’ 
it all the time.” 

It is the “all-the-time” part of it that 
tests us all. If we could only make the 
heroic sacrifice once for all and not have 
it a constantly recurring one; if we could 


forgive the wrong to-day and not have it 


confront us again to-morrow; if we could 
be kind and generous and “be through with 
it,” instead of having to be kind and gener- 
ous again and again, day after day, in the 
face of fresh provocations and fresh de- 
mands, then we might gather our strength 
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for the effort and find success not so hard. 
But we are enlisted in a service that admits 
of no furlough. It is the doing right over 
and over that slowly transmutes action into 
habit and habit into character.—J. R. Miller. 


Monday, 25th. Wherefore liest thou thus 
upon thy face? .... Up, .... sanctify 
yourselves against to-morrow. Josh. vii. 10, 
ey 


Upon the wreckage of thy yesterday 

Design the structure of to-morrow; 

Lay strong corner-stones of purpose, and 
prepare 

Great blocks of wisdom, cut from past 
despair ; 

Shape mighty pillars of resolve, to set 

Deep in the tear-wet mortar of regret; 

pork on with patience; though thy toil be 
slow, 

Yet day by day the edifice shall grow. 

—Selected. 


Tuesday, 26th. When he hath tried me, 
I shall come forth as gold. Job xxiii. Io. 

Expose water to fire and it dissolves in 
vapor; wood, and it vanishes in smoke and 
flames, leaving but gray ashes behind; iron, 
and it is converted into rust. But fire may 
play on gold for a thousand years without 
depriving it of a degree of its lustre or 
an atom of its weight. Beautiful emblem 
of the saints of God! They, like gold, 
cannot perish, and their trials, like the 
action of fire on this precious metal, but 
purify what they cannot destroy.—Thomas 
Guthrie. 


Wednesday, 27th. Count it all joy when 
ye fall into divers temptations. Jas. 1. 2. 

All providences are doors to trials. Even 
our mercies, like roses,. have their thorns. 
Our mountains are not too high, and our 
valleys are not too low, for temptation; 
trials lurk on all roads. Everywhere, above 
and beneath, we are beset and surrounded 
with dangers. Yet no shower falls unper- 
mitted from the threatening cloud; every 
drop has its order ere it hastens to the 
earth. The trials which come from God 
are sent to prove and strengthen us.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thursday, 28th. This commandment 
have we from him, That he who loveth 
God love his brother also. 1 John tv. 21. 

Most religions are meant to be straight 
lines, connecting two points: God and man. 
But Christianity has three points: God and 
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man and his brother, with two lines that 
make a right angle. Each one of us is at 
the point of the angle, looking up to God 
and out to our brother. What God sends 
down the perpendicular line we must pass 
on along the horizontal. If one hand goes 
up to God, the other must go out to our 
brother.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Friday, 29th. No chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
nevertheless, afterward it vyieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby. Heb. xu. 11. 

How little music could one ever get out 
of a violin without the pressure of the 
fingers on the strings! Is it not even thus 
that God brings the music out of souls? 
All the sweetest chords are evoked, not 
from open strings, but from those pressed 
hard by the Master’s Hand.—James Buck- 
ham. 


Saturday, 30th. Alway rejoicing. 2 Cor. 
vi. IO. 

No Christian can ever know what is 
meant by those two little words “alway 
rejoicing” but the Christian who takes up 
his cross, and follows Jesus—_W. Hay M. 
H. Aitken. 


Sunday, 31st. Thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it. Isa. xxx. 21, 

Not for direction, or the word would 
have been “before thee” as a shepherd’s, but 
for confirmation and encouragement. It is 
to say, “You are right; do not hesitate or 
look back: ‘this is the way, walk ye in it.” 
What a blessing to hear this precious cheer- 
ing voice this day! To know that I have 
not been allowed to wander from my right 
path, but that my blessed and unchanging 
Leader is also my Rearward. 

There are times and places in life when 
no one can assure me that I am right. I 
have had to choose my own course; and 
seeing no landmark, I am ready to halt in 
the rough road, not heretofore passed. 
Then the sweet word behind comes in, 
gentle as His tones Who followed those 
sad and reasoning wayfarers on the journey 
to Emmaus. It is but a word; I see no 
form, no sign, my eyes are holden: but 
faith discerns the Lord, and at His word 
strength and hope come back.—J. M. 
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JESUS THE HEALER. 
(March 10, Mark i. 29-45; Matthew iv. 23-25.) 


The first part of our Lord’s ministry 
was spent in Jerusalem and Judza; but 
from thence He removed the scene of His 
words and works to Galilee, where He 
spent the next eighteen months. The 
scene of His ministry was, therefore, very 
limited; for this northern province was 
only sixty miles long by thirty broad. It 
was crowded with human life, but there 
was abundant sustenance for all, as the 
soil yielded a great variety of crops and 
fruits, while the waters of the lake teemed 
with fish, affording employment to thou- 
sands of fishermen. 
great highways of commerce between 
Egypt and Damascus, and from Tyre to 
the Euphrates, passed through Galilee, and 
made it the center of traffic. 

The news of the Lord’s miracles, which 
had been brought back by the pilgrims to 
the great Jewish feasts, had aroused much 
expectancy; and all the province was pre- 
pared to greet His coming joyfully. His 
first visit was to His own city, Nazareth, 
where He opened: His commission in a 
memorable manner (Luke iy. 18-30). 
From that day, however, Nazareth could 
be His home no more, and again He trans- 
ferred the scene of His labors—this time 
to Capernaum. It is called “his own city,” 
and He was even expected to pay tribute, 
as being a citizen of the place. It was well 
adapted for His purpose, as it was the 
focus of the busy life of the lakeside, and 
conveniently situated as the headquarters 
of excursions in all directions. 

In a few weeks, as Matthew tells us, the 
whole province was ringing with the story 
of His wonderful works. Crowds began to 
gather around Him, and grew ever larger, 
following Him wherever He went. All 
who had sick ones in their homes. carried 


them to Him, and the streets of villages - 


and towns were lined with the victims of 
incurable diseases, waiting for His healing 
presence. 


Besides which, the 


What a symbol were those crowds of 
this world’s misery, need, and hope! What 
a symbol also they presented of what our 
Lord is, as the Consoler of the world’s 
manifold woe! When He went forth in 
the early morning and found the crowd of 
sick awaiting Him, which had silently col- 
lected during the night; or when, in the 
stillness of the evening, He went through 
some suffering throng, laying His hands, 
in the blessing of healing, on every one of 
them, we have a picture of what He is 
prepared to be and to do for us all. It 
suggests the infinite possibilities of relief, 
whatever misery, care or trial may oppress 
us. Isaiah was right when he said that He 
“took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses.” We must believe that, in some 
mysterious way, He took to Himself the 
pains and sorrows which He relieved. The 
black streams poured their poisoned waters 
into His heart, where they were neutralized 
and transformed. 

Peter’s WiFe’s Moruer. Violent fever 
is still common to that district, and Peter’s 
mother-in-law .was prostrate with it. As 
the Master, fresh from the wondering 
crowd. which had filled the synagogue, 
entered the house, He was at once in- 
formed. Perhaps He had missed the 
sweet old face. Luke tells us that He 
“rebuked the fever,” as He had just before 
rebuked the demon. All misery and disease 
fled before Him; and immediately the fever 
left her. Then He took her by the hand 
and raised her up. -How courteous and 
kindly it was! Instead of suffering from 
the debilitating weakness, which was the 
usual accompaniment of such sickness, she 
was able to arise and minister. This was 
the first Diaconate (such is the Greek 
word) of woman; and what a Sabbath 
meal that must have been, when after the 
two events of the morning, they all sat 
together around the fisherman‘s board, and 
she who had been healed acted as Dea- 
coness! 

Tue Eventnc Hour. The news of what 
had transpired in the synagogue had spread 
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throughout the town. No one, that even- 
ing, thought of business, or pleasure. All 
that were sick, or were possessed with de- 
mons, were gathered at Peter’s humble 
door. The sun had long set that autumn 
evening, when the last sufferer went away, 
well: and the stars bore witness that God 
had kept His ancient covenant with His 
people. It seems to have been an inner 
necessity that the God-Man should heal 
all misery and sickness, whenever He came 
in contact with them. The presence of 
an antiseptic substance is sufficient to arrest 
contagion, and the Saviour was necessarily 
the Arrester of sickness and pain’ Were 
not these miracles signs? Do we not all 
need release from the fevers of excitement, 
of jealousy, of passion? 

But these miracles laid demands on the 
nature of our Lord which demanded time 
for prayer and fellowship with the Father. 
He prevented the dawn by prayer. The 


use of the same expression in Mark xiii. 35. 


fixes the hour as between three and six 
a.m. It was not till much later that He was 
sought by those who loved Him. 

Tue Leper. He would have fled from a 
Rabbi, but the bearing and speech of Jesus 
disarmed all fear. The poor outcast came 
not exactly with the petition, but with that 
which underlies all prayer: faith in the 
Redeemer’s power, and the absolute com- 
mittal to Him of his helpless, hopeless 
need. In direct contravention of Jewish 
usage, Jesus touched him. He then sent 
him away, because He did not wish His in- 
fluence with the people to depend on mirac- 
ulous displays of His power, but on what 
He was and taught. That the leper should 
show himself to the priests, also indicated 
our Lord’s respect for the ancient Levitical 
code, which had not, as yet, been repealed, 
nor would be till the introduction of the 
New Era by the Pentecostal Gift (Lev. 
xiv.). Our Lord was “made under the 
law” (cf. Matt. v. 17). 


GoLpEN TExT: Himself took our infirmi- 
ties, and bare our sicknesses. Matt. vut. 17. 


THE PARALYTIC FORGIVEN AND HEALED. 
(March 17, Mark ii. 1-12.) 


In the interval between Mark i. and ii. 
our Lord had made His second tour 
throughout Galilee, and had visited Jeru- 
salem. It was winter when He was back 


again in “his own city,” and this accounts 
for His teaching “in the house,” probably 
Peter’s, which may have been the Saviour’s 
temporary home. Its limited space was 
crowded to overflowing. Among the 
crowd were Pharisees and doctors of the 
law, who had come on purpose to watch 
and oppose. This antagonism on the part 
of the religious leaders of the time gave 
the point to the whole scene. Here was 
a gathering like that ancient one on Car- 
mel to witness a contest as between Elijah 
and the priests of Baal. 

Tue PARALYTIC AND HIS BEARERS. They 
may have been companions, perhaps fellow- 
classmates, and all young men. And it is 
not improbable that their paralyzed friend 
and they had indulged in sins, which had 
left him permanently a sufferer. This may 
explain why the Saviour prefaced His 
miracle of healing by the striking refer- 
ence to the man’s sins: these must first 
be dealt with, before his healing could 
be assured. His companions could not en- 
dure the thought of seeing him descend 
suffering to his grave if they could do 
aught to relieve him of the sad position 
into which he had brought himself; there- 
fore, they carried out this plan, in which 
each of them played a necessary part. 
Would that their example might be widely 
followed, so that those who have sinned 
together, or been youths together, might 
be solicitous for each other’s salvation! It 
has been proposed, on the model of this 
endeavor, that parties of four should be 
formed who would never rest until they 
had brought some fifth friend to Jesus by 
their prayers and personal exertions. Few 
individuals would be able to resist the per- 
sistency of four consecrated and devoted 
comrades ! 

Probably the Lord was preaching, stand- 
ing in the covered gallery that ran around 
the courtyard or quadrangle, on to which 
the various apartments opened. The multi- 
tude thronging both the court and the 
passage to it from the street, access to 
Jesus was impossible. The bearers were 
unwilling to wait for a more convenient 
season, so their resolve was soon taken. 
A stairway outside the house leading to 
the roof, it was easy to ascend and either 
roll back the awning, or break up the light 
framework on which the tiles rested. All 
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this, to four strong men, would be the 
work of a few minutes only; and then, 
amid the breathless attention of the crowd 
beneath, appeared the swinging pallet, 
descending into their midst, steadied by 
strong hands which brought it safely to the 
feet of Jesus. This energy and faith were 
astonishing. The Lord knew what it all 
meant. Before the lips of the sufferer 
were opened in entreaty, the great request 
of their act was granted: “When Jesus 
saw their faith... .’ The only question 
was how to impart the blessing, which had 
been thus mutely claimed, in such a 
manner as to secure the highest results to 
all concerned. 

THe SaAviour’s GREETING. “Son, be of 
good cheer, thy sins are forgiven” (R. V.). 
Probably the man dared not hope for too 
much at the hands of Christ. Any claim 
he might have had on the score of his 
sufferings, had, so he argued, been wiped 
out by his misdeeds. It is noticeable that 
the verb is in the perfect tense. The lit- 
eral rendering would be, “Thy sins have 
been forgiven,’ as though the pardon had 
dated from some scene of anguished repent- 
ance, or from some long continued acts 
of humble penitence, known only to the 
eye of the Omniscient. The soul needed 
first to be assured that every barrier had 
been removed, and that there was now a 
clear thoroughfare for the deliverance 
which the poor body needed so sorely. 

Our Lord spoke these words in the 
presence of the scribes, who were utterly 
incredulous of His right and authority to 
deal with sin. They had no sympathy with 
this broken heart, and no perception of the 
Divine prerogative of Him, Who, because 
He was bearing away the sin of the world, 
had “power on earth to forgive sins.” 
From their point of view, His words were 
blasphemy, for God alone can remit sins, 
and can declare that the penitent has so 
far fulfilled all necessary conditions of for- 
giveness, and is therefore pardoned. But 
our Lord was no ordinary man. That was 
the one point which He desired to bring 
them to admit. He was the Son of Man 
in the sense in which Daniel (vii. 13, 14) 
used the words. Every religion that deals 
with sin bids the penitent seek forgiveness 
from God’s fatherly mercy. But here on 
earth is One Who has authority to forgive, 
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because He is Himself the Propitiation and 
the Priest (cf. Rev. i. 5). He had author- 
ity to dispense what, in the eye of Eternity, 
He had died to secure, for He was “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” 

Tue Drep oF CoRROBORATING Power. In 
effect, our Lord said: “It is easy to speak 
words of forgiveness, just as it is easy to 
say, ‘Take up thy bed and walk.’ It may 
be that an impostor would say either of 
these sentences with equal assurance. But, 
see, I will perform that one of these two 
sentences that lies within the reach of your 
senses, and then I shall leave it with you 
to infer that, if the one sentence is effect- 
ual in the world of sense, the other is 
equally so in the realm of spirit.” He then 
turned to the man, who had listened in- 
tently to this amazing colloquy, saying, 
“Arise, ... . take up thy bed and walk.” 

The healed man slowly rose, rolled up 
his pallet, placed it on his shoulder, and 
passed through the crowd, in a perfect 
bewilderment of joy. He had received 
more than he asked or thought. He 
knew that his sins were forgiven, and was 
conscious of the tingling of a new power 
and of perfect health. The crowds recog- 
nized that He Who had wrought the 
miracle had the authority of the Most 
High. And let us never forget that the 
forgiveness of sin is our Saviour’s exclu- 
sive and crowning prerogative! Ask Him 
to forgive and then heal thee! 

GotpeN TExT: Bless the Lorp, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits: who for- 


giveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all 
thy diseases. Ps, cit. 2, 3. 


FEASTING AND FASTING, 
(March 24, Mark ii. 13-22.) 


MATTHEW THE PuBLican. Doctor Whyte, 
of Edinburgh, takes such a striking and 
illuminating view of the call of Matthew, 
that we do well to consider and reproduce 
it. He says that, in his judgment, Mat- 
thew loved money and determined to get 
it; whether with clean hands or unclean. 
The surest way to do this was to become 
one of Caesar’s tax gatherers. Though 
this involved selling himself to the service 
of the oppressors of his people, he made 
up his mind to go through with it. Even 
if he had to endure obloquy for some few 
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years, at the end of that period he would 
have made sufficient to retire on and spend 
his old age in peace and quietness. Thus, 
though a son of Abraham, he was found, 
as Zaccheus in after years, in the unpa- 
triotic and ostracized position of a tax col- 
lector at Capernaum. 

The Talmud distinguishes two kinds of 
publicans: the ordinary tax gatherer who 
collected the regular dues, and the custom- 
house official, who was located at the toll 
booth and had greater opportunity of in- 
flicting hardship on the poor by extortion- 
ate exactions. There was a duty on all im- 
ports and exports; on all that was bought 
and sold; bridge money, road money, har- 
bor dues. The duty might be charged 
almost at the whim of the collector; and 
in addition, there was the vexation of 
being constantly stopped on the journey, 
being compelled to unload the beasts of 
burden and to open every bale and pack- 
age, having the contents tumbled on the 
ground, private letters opened, and the in- 
solence of the official in addition. Mat- 
thew was not only a publican, but of the 
worst kind; and felt himself shut out of 
all religious and respectable circles, for it 
was customary to expel from all religious 
associations any who stooped to this office. 
The publican was always classed with the 
sinner. ‘ 

MattrHew’s Catt. A new day was about 
to dawn for him. Sitting there at his toll 
booth, he must have been familiar not only 
with the name of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
with His person. He may have witnessed 
the call of the first Apostles, but certainly 
he knew each of them intimately. The 
words of Jesus had been repeated to him 
and had powerfully moved him. Here, 
apparently, was One Who differed from all 
other religious teachers and professors. 
There was in Him that which not only 
aroused the conscience, but drew the heart. 
He was always bidding the weary and 
heavy laden to come to Him. The fact, 
too, that the scribes and Pharisees were 
engaged in a crusade against Jesus, was 
an additional argument for Matthew’s 
faith. All these influences were at work 
in his soul, preparing him for the amazing 
moment when Jesus fixed on him that 
look of love which searched his heart and 
compelled him to leave all and follow. 
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Forthwith, the chains of cruelty and extor- 
tion that had so long fettered his hands, 
fell off; there was hardly time to close 
his account books and settle his affairs, 
and he was included in the followers of 
One Who depended on charity and had 
nowhere to lay His head. After this, let 
no one despair of the worst! Indeed, the 
material that makes the worst will make 
the best! 

MartHew’s Feast. Matthew does not 
tell us that it was he who made this feast 
in his house. Luke tells us that interest- 
ing fact, and says that it was a great one. 
To his table, he gathered his former 
friends and associates that, with their own 
eyes, they might see the Master Whom 
henceforth he was sworn to confess, fol- 
low and obey. It was natural that all the 
“publicans” in the town should accept his 
invitation. It would give them a new posi- 
tion of respectability to be known as hav- 
ing been invited to meet Jesus, Who, in 
those days, was in the height of His popu- 
larity. He was the Prophet of Galilee; 
His fame was on every lip; rich men 
counted it an honor to invite Him; and 
how much more such a one as their asso- 
ciate and companion, Matthew! Perhaps 
they had not all realized that the feast 
was a farewell one, and that he was to 
become a disciple, an apostle, and an evan- 
gelist. Of such ordinary timber did Jesus 
hew the beams that were to become the 
flooring of the habitation of God, the 
Church, in which all such sinners as they 
were, should be transformed into saints. 

“Sinners” were welcomed with the publi- 
cans; not perhaps open and gross offend- 
ers, though such may have been included. 
They were, at least, all of them excom- 
municated from the Church and ostracized 
from social life. Our Lord made them 
feel perfectly at home. He was so affable, 
so humble, so kind and gentle. When the 
Pharisees criticised His disciples, our Lord 
did not leave them to answer. From the 
Pharisees’ own standpoint, He replied, “Go 
and learn what your Scriptures teach; learn 
what is implied in the explanations given 
by the prophets of the old Mosaic code; 
learn what God’s attitude towards sin and 
sinners is.” Then, with that inimitable 
parabolic touch, which was so characteris- 
tic of the Master, He added, “No need 
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have they for a physician who are strong 
and in health, but they who are ill.” 

Tue ALTERCATION ABOUT FasTING. Soon 
after this feast, John’s disciples, instigated 
by the Pharisees, propounded to Jesus a 
further questioning as to fasting. Phari- 
saism fasted on the second and fifth days 
of the week; and it is probable that Mat- 
thew’s feast had taken place on one of 
these weekly fasts. It was not easy to 
explain to the pious Jews of that time 
why our Lord discouraged fasting as a 
binding and legal ceremony. It really in- 
volved a principle that was to rule in 
similar questions for all the ages. 

In his last recorded testimony the Bap- 
tist had indicated Christ as the Bride- 
groom. But if that were a true saying, it 
followed that the time in which the Lord 
was with the Hebrew people, and especially 
with His own, was the marriage week, in 
which all mourning was suspended, and 
even the obligation of daily prayer ceased. 
Our Lord did not propose to patch the old 
garment of Judaism, but to provide a new 
one worthy of the marriage between His 
Church and Himself: and the new wine 
of the festal joy would find its own meth- 
ods of expression; at least, it could not 
be compelled to assume the old legal form- 
ularies and exactions from which the 
significance had long since passed away. 

GoLpEN Text: I came not to call the 


righteous, but sinners to repentance. Mark 
u. I7. 


REVIEW. 
(March 31, Matthew iv. 15, 16.) 


Let us turn back to the great passage 
from which these verses are quoted,—Isa. 
ore 1A, aoe 

The prophet had been watching the 
approach of the Assyrian conqueror, Tig- 
lath-pileser (cf. 2 Kings xv. 29). There 
had been no part of the land that had been 
so given over to idolatrous practices, as 
the land of Zebulun and the land of Naph- 
tali, as described in Isa. viii. 21, 22. It 
was the black night of Israel’s first captiv- 
iy (hsv 18), (Ce 

But as ch. ix. opens, the prophet passes 
to hope and triumph. The rebound of joy 
is set forth in three similitudes, in which 
Isaiah’s thought can alone find’ adequate 
expression. Tirst, it is the harvest time, 
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and the long patience of the husbandman 
has met with its reward. The fields are 
cleared of their precious burden, and the 
last of the golden sheaves has been car- 
ried to the barn. Throughout the farm 
homestead there is the joy of finished 
labors, of fulfilled hopes, and plentiful pro- 
vision for days to come. “They joy before 
thee according to the joy im harvest.” 

The scene is changed, and it is the close 
of the war for freedom, in which Gideon 
led the armies of Israel against the Mid- 


_ ianites, who, like locusts, had devoured the 


land. Bitter, indeed, had been the long 
bondage, in which crops had been swept 
off, houses pillaged, populations enslaved. 
How exultant the joy when the youngest 
son of the Abi-ezrite, with his 300 follow- 
ers, inaugurated a tide of victory which 
grew and gathered force, until Midian was 
driven across the frontier, in a defeat that 
paralyzed that nation for a century! The 
rejoicing that filled the land which they 
had so long dominated was excessive; but 
it was to be repeated when again these 
northern portions were freed from Assyr- 
ian invasion. “Thou hast broken the yoke 
of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, 
the rod of his oppressor, as in the day of 
Midian.” 

Again the scene of the prophetic thought 
changes. Isaiah beholds the blessed hour 
when war itself shall die, when the bugle 
will never again summon embattled hosts 
to meet in conflict, and the grass will 
never again be dyed with the rich blood 
of men, and nations shall never again have 
to lament the awful cost of some of their 
noblest sons. What a day that will be 
when museums shall receive as curiosities 
from the barbaric past, the models of the 
instruments of modern warfare! Then, 
from vale to mountain peak, from river 
bank to ocean shore, shall ring out a note 
so high, so piercing, that the very stars 
shall tremble in their silver spheres: “Alle- 
luia; for the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.” On that day, “every battle of the 
warrior, . . with confused noise, and 
garments rolled in blood, ... . shall be 
with burning and fuel of fire’. The 
prophet will not be satisfied with any 
imagery less than this, when he anticipates 
those mighty revolutions which would be 
realized by “the seal of the Lorn of hosts.” 
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But Isaiah does not realize how long a 
time must elapse until his vision is ful- 
filled. He is as a man who sees a distant 
range of noble mountains appearing to rise 
out of the level plain on which he stands. 
He does not see, however, that the plain 
does not flow evenly to their foot, but 
suffers a sudden break, and that a low 
marshland, intersected by rivers and 
streams, lies between. Flinging himself 
forward under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, the prophet announces the Advent 
of the Messiah, and adds his seal to the 
national belief in the advent of a glorious 
Son of David. When he began to proph- 
esy, there was a strong expectation among 
his people of the coming of a glorious 
King. It may have arisen from the prom- 
ise made to David, in which the perma- 
nence of his dynasty was assured (2 Sam. 
_ vii. 4-17). David anticipated the coming 
mon the Ideal King (2 Sam. xxii). In 
those days, when Isaiah was beginning his 
ministry, the northern tribes were in the 
miserable condition of being worse than 
leaderless. The national fortunes had 
reached their lowest ebb through the in- 
competence of its royal family and advis- 
ers. What a contrast there was between 
the fools and traitors that successively dis- 
graced the throne and the glory of that 
anticipated Prince, described by these 
mighty names! “With an emphasis which 
vividly describes the sense of exhaustion 
in the living generation, and the conviction 
that only something fresh, and sent straight 
from God, could now avail Israel, the 
prophet cries, ‘Unto us a child is born, unto 
Us a son is given.” 

Suppose a respectable family to become 
reduced in its circumstances. The mother 
finds it difficult to eke out the slender in- 
come. The children are hungry, their 
clothes ragged, and the father’s threadbare 
coat makes it impossible to obtain the situa- 
tion his qualifications demand. But a 
child is born in that home, unlike the rest 
of the children, beautiful in feature, quick 
in mind, pure in disposition. As he grows 
up, he distances his compeers, passes from 
the elementary school to the university, 
gives every prospect of becoming a great 
As letter after letter tells of his 


man. 
increasing success, the mother’s heart 
gets lighter, she sees the end of her 
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anxieties, some of the financial gains of her 
son’s prosperity find their way to the house- 
hold purse, and the whole family rejoices. 
The one glad explanation of all is contained 
in the words: “Unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given.’ What mines of wealth 
ate opened to the whole family by the coun- 
sel, strength, resources, influence and posi- 
tion of that beloved and trusted son and 
brother ! : 

This will illustrate the prophet’s thought. 
“As the oppressed Jews, in Egypt, were glad 
for Moses; as England was glad for her 
great Alfred; as the Netherlands were 
glad for William the Silent; as Italy was 
glad for Victor Emmanuel; as China is 
glad for Sun Yat Sen; so, but a thousand 
times more so, may the world of men be 
glad for Jesus Christ! If only we belong to 
the family of which He is the Head, if the 
Spirit of the Son has been sent into our 
hearts, if we have learned to appropriate 
the treasures which are stored in Him for 
us all, then to us also, who sat in the 
shadow of death, the light of dawn and 
hope has come. 

Are we needing wisdom? He is the 
“Counsellor? Whose guidance in difficult 
hours cannot mislead. Are we needing 
strength? He is “the mighty God” Whose 
grace is sufficient for every emergency. 
Are we needing some unchanging Friend 
amid life’s changes and chances? He is 
“the Father of the Ages.’ Do we want 
peace? He is our “Prince of Peace,’ Who 
made peace by the blood of His Cross, and 
now waits to bestow peace. Ask that “the 
zeal of the Lorp of hosts’ may “perform 
this” in your own experience. But be sure 
to put “the government .... upon his 
shoulder!” 

GoLtpen Text: The people which sat in 
darkness saw great light: and to them 


which sat in the region and shadow of 
death light is sprung up. Matt. iv. 16. 


THE APPEARANCES OF THE RISEN LORD. 
(saail 75 i (Cog say sleilals) 


Higher criticism is coming back to the 
confession that Jesus Christ’s Resurrection 
is an incontestable fact. For instance, a 
German named Volkmar says: 

“Tt is one of the most certain facts in 
the history of humanity that shortly after 


His death on the Cross, Jesus appeared to 
the apostles, risen from the dead. How- 
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ever we may understand the fact, it is 
without an analogy in history.” 


Such is the testimony of a man who 
knows everything that can be said against 
the Resurrection, who has passed the 
records of Christianity through the most 
searching ordeal, who is familiar with the 
entire evidence of the apostolic age, and 
who clearly admits the fact of the Resur- 
rection. But there are authentications of 
this great fact which we commemorate to- 
day that are within our own reach. 

I. Tue Apostie’s STANDPOINT. (1) He 
affirms that he knew of the Resurrection 
by direct revelation: “I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received.” He 
uses the same formula in announcing the 
words of dedication at the Lord’s Supper 
(1 Cor. xi. 23). His words should also be 
compared with Gal. i. 11, 12. His belief in 
our Lord’s Resurrection, therefore, did not 
rest upon the testimony of the apostles or 
other witnesses, but upon his direct commu- 
nication with the Living Saviour. 

(2) Remember that Paul’s teaching 
about the Resurrection was based upon an 
abundant citation of Scripture. He says, 
“He rose again the third day according to 
the scriptures.” One of the Scriptures 
referred to was that quoted in Acts xiii. 33. 
In Ps. if. God said, “Thou art my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee,” and on that 
statement Paul based the doctrine of the 
Resurrection. But as we learn in Acts ii. 
25-28, there are many other Old Testament 
passages which pointed to the open grave 
of Easter. 

(3) Paul laid stress upon the absolute 
despair of the grave: “He was buried.” 
There was no doubt about Christ’s death; 
it was not a swoon; the blood and water 
which poured from His heart showed that 
death must have supervened. 

(4) Paul was accustomed to teach that 
the Resurrection was a living fact and not 
a historical record. The verb translated 
“He was raised” is in the perfect tense, 
which implies not only that our Lord rose, 
but that He continues to live. 
Church refused to consider the Resurrec- 
tion as a historical episode of the distant 
past; they lived hour by hour in absolute 
fellowship with Him Who was buried, but 
Who liveth for evermore. 

(5) There was also the consideration 
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that the whole existence of the Church, the 


confessions of the martyrs, the rapture of 
dying saints, the consciousness of the un- 
seen and eternal world could be adduced to 
attest the certainty that Jesus Christ was 
Victor over the grave. 

II. Our own Stranppornt. (1) The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is authenti- 
cated by the effect of Gospel preaching. 


The apostle says, “If Christ be not risen 
But preaching — 


then is our preaching vain.” 
is not vain, and, therefore, Christ is risen. 


The preaching of Peter on the Day of © 
Pentecost was not in vain; the preaching | 
of Chrysostom and Tertullian, of Augus- . 
tine and Ambrose was not in vain; the 


preaching of St. Bernard was not vain; the 
preaching of Luther and the Fathers of the 
Reformation was not vain; nor that of 
Wycliffe and his Lollards, of Latimer and 
John Owen, of Wesley and Whitefield, of 
Jonathan Edwards and Phillips Brooks, of 
Moody and Spurgeon. In all these cases 
there has been the living truth behind the 
veil of which the preacher has been the 
witness, and there has been the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit which proceeds from 
the Living Christ, which has made the poor 
words of the preacher carry conviction to 
and become the means of salvation for 
myriads of souls. We may turn the Apos- 
tle’s thought round and say, that the one 
fact which has made Gospel preaching 
effective has been the codperation of the 
Living Christ through His Spirit on the 
hearts of men. 

(2) The Resurrection of Christ is 
authenticated by God’s silence. “We ate 
found false witnesses of God; because we 
have testified of God that he has raised up 
Christ; whom he raised not up, if sco be 
that the dead rise not.” Supposing that 
a friend of yours credited you with a very 
noble act, advertised it in every newspaper, 
in every social circle, on the house-tops and 
in the private chamber, and you knew it. 
And suppose that he went on advertising 
this generous and magnanimous act 
through months and years until it spread 
all over the world, and you knew all the 
time that you had never done it—would it 
be honest to allow him to continue stating 
it? Now, for more than eighteen hundred 
years the Church has been affirming that 
God has raised up-Christ from the dead, 
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and has credited God with the great deed 
of Resurrection, which, in point of fact, is 
our Lord’s credential as the only begotten 
Son, the Divine Messenger, the Beloved. 
Would it be perfectly honorable on God’s 
part for all these centuries to keep silence 
and allow a lie to be told? Surely not. 
We may quote again those wonderful 
words of our Lord, which acquire a new 
significance as we ponder them in this light, 
“If it were not so, I would have told you.” 
The very fact that Heaven has kept silence 
implies that Heaven gives consent. 

(3) The Resurrection is authenticated 
by Christian experience. “If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins.” Turn that round. Are we still 
in our sins? We were once dead in them, 
but surely that is past. We are not under 
the condemnation of sin, because we have 
seen it nailed to the Cross. We are con- 

scious that a new power has come into our 
lives, not only cleansing us from the past, 
but giving us a distaste for it and a yearn- 
ing for holier and better things; we are 
more than ever eager to be pure, gentle, 
humble, and Christlike; there is plenty. of 
sin in us still, but we are not in it as we 
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used to be. If Christ were still sleeping 
in the grave, we should be in the grave of 
sin, but the fact that the pulse of a new 
life is in us proves that He sits the en- 
throned Prince of Life. 

(4) The Resurrection is authenticated 
by the martyr throng. “What shall they 
do who are baptized for the dead?” When 
a martyr fell at the stake in those days, 
another stepped up to take his name and 
fill his post. But what power made the 
martyrs able to seal their testimony with 
their blood? What motive was sufficient 
to induce men and women and even chil- 
dren to step out of the ranks to take up 
their noble life-work? How can you 
account for the splendor of the testimonies 
given before judges and amid frightful 
torture, except that Jesus was within sight, 
not only promising the crown of life, but 
actually placing it upon the heads of the 
saints? For all these reasons we believe 
that He Who died in weakness has been 
raised in power, and ever liveth as a Prince 
and a Saviour. 

GoLpDEN Text: This Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof we all are witnesses. Acts ti. 
32. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


) 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


John i. 29 to 42. 


A Korean missionary overheard two 
heathen talking about the Christians. One 
said : “What do you think of this new faith? 
Are you going to be a Christian, too?” 
“No,” was the reply, “how could I? I 
have to think of myself, and these Chris- 
tians are always thinking of others.” When 
a heathen Korean can give such a testimony 
to the Christ-like unselfishness of Chris- 
tian missionaries, can we wonder at the 
rapidity with which Korea is being won to 
Christ? And Korea is not the only place 
where such testimony is needed. 

* * * i ae € 

When a fountain pen salesman was writ- 
ing in his notebook an order for five 
hundred pens which he had just received 
from a prosperous merchant, the merchant 
exclaimed, “Hold on, sir! I cancel that 


order,” and turned to wait on a customer. 
The salesman left the store in disgust. 
Later, the merchant’s bookkeeper said, 
“Why did you cancel that fountain pen 
order?” “Why?” said the man. ‘Because 
he talked fountain pen to me for a half 
hour, using a number of forcible argu- 
meygts, and then booked my order with a 
lead pencil. His practice did not agree with 
his profession.” Does ours? 


* * * * * 
My testimony? 


It shall be at every turn 
Of life’s experience a message clear, 
Ringing with hope; a message so sincere 
That men shall see its purpose, and discern 

Their own clear duty, though it never 
burn : 

With so-called eloquence, or send with 
fear 

Whole multitudes to penitence severe; 
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A message through which men the Christ 
shall learn. 
I'll speak it gently to some erring one; 
With glistening eye I’ll tell its glorious 
news 


To some o’erburdened soul; and when it’s 
done, 
His face will shine with gladness so pro- 
fuse 
That this, my story, though so meekly 
told, 
Shall lead another wanderer to the 
fold. ‘ 


Daniel iv. 28 to 37. 


A report from a hospital of a patient 
read, “Lack of nourishing food the only 
trouble.” Such a report might span all 
unsuccessful lives. If there were soul hos- 
pitals for the treatment of failures, you 
would surely find in their medicine cabinets 
vials labelled Prayer, Patience, Industry, 
Sincerity, Perseverance, Little Opportuni- 
ties, Courtesy, Cheerfulness, Ambition, and 
Courage. All these are tonics for success 
and successful tonics. The Bible comes 
the nearest to a soul hospital of any agency 
yet discovered. That is within reach of us 
all. And if at last we are discharged 
for lack of nourishment, upon whom does 
the blame rest? 

* * * * * 


When John Knox was told by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, “Give up preaching or die; 
silence or the gallows,” he replied, “Threats 
will not prevent me from doing what God 
and my conscience tell me I should do. I 
care not whether my bones shall bleach 
in the winds of heaven, or rot in the bosom 
of the earth.” To succeed in this life, leav- 
ing God out of account, is like trying to 
reach the top of a high tower upon a ladder 
with its upper rungs missing. 

* * * * * 

When Josiah Wedgwood went the 
rounds of his great pottery manufactory, 
he always carried a little hammer, and if 
his critical eye detected the slightest defect 
in form or finish in any piece of his wares, 
he would break it saying, “Only the best 
is worthy the name of Josiah Wedgwood.” 
Keeping up a high standard will always 
bring success worth having. 


Habakkuk ii. 1 to 17. 


An editor of a paper in Portland, Maine, 
who had grown up in a little village about 
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sixty miles from Bangor, was asked, “Do 
you remember the condition of things in 
your village prior to prohibition?’ and 
“What has been the effect of prohibition?” 
He answered, “It shut up all the rum-shops, 
and practically banished liquor from the 
village, which became one of the quietest 
and most prosperous places in the world.” 
“How long did you live in the village after 
prohibition?” “Eleven years, or until I was 
twenty-one years of age.” “Do you drink 
now?” “I’ve never tasted a drop of liquor 
in my life.’ “Why?” “Up to the age of 
twenty-one I never saw it, and I do not 
care to take up the habit.” 

Laws of restriction which make it difh- 
cult to purchase liquor, is not a mere dream 
of the extremist. 

* * * * * 


God-speed to that temperance organiza- 
tion, “The Anti-Saloon League,” which has 
used 1000 paid employees, holds 15,000 tem- 
perance mass meetings a year, has sent 
out more than 351,000,000 pages of tem- 
perance “hot shot,’ moves on legislatures, 
gets laws passed and enforced, and is doing 
much to paint white the map of the United 
States! 

* * * * * 


At times backward steps are not only 
necessary, but obligatory. Listen! “Back 
of the saloon is the license; back of the 
license is the law; back of the law is the 
legislature; back of the legislature is the 
people.” My dear brothers, venture to 
take the legislature in your hands, for God, 
and make this a “saloonless nation by the 
Fourth of July, 1920.’ It can be done. 
Will you do it? Ah! Lord God, there is 
nothing too hard for Thee! 


* * * 2K * 


In a certain Michigan drug store there 
is a large placard bearing this inscription: 
“Everything in this window is poison.” 
In a conspicuous place among rows of 
other poison bottles is a bottle of whiskey, 
while the centerpiece of the window is a 
human skull with a cigarette in the mouth. 
“What then,” wrote John Wesley in 1773, 
“Gs this universal, natural and national 
remedy for intemperance? It is the ban- 
ishment of strong drinks from the list of 
lawful articles of commerce by a correct 
and efficient public sentiment.” 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


Matthew xxviii. 16 to 20. 


Chapter I. A bright, roguish lad in one 
of our mission schools in South America 
did not respond to religious instruction, but 
became a brilliant scholar, gay society man, 
and an unscrupulous lawyer. 

Chapter II. The God of the Apostle 
Paul met this same young man, one day, 
very much as He met Paul. The young 
man gave himself, wholly and irrevocably 
to Christ, and is now preaching in city 
squares and churches, wielding a marvel- 
ous influence for his Lord and Master. 
The judgment of missionary activities of 
any denomination should not be confined 
to a single decade. 

* * * * * 


Missionary: “Have you ever had a taste 
of civilization?” 

Chief of Cannibals: “O yes! The last 
ship that stopped here left a barrel of it, 
but it is all gone now.” 

“T dread the white man’s drink,’ said 
a native chief of Africa, “more than all 
the assagais of Matebele, which kill men’s 
bodies, and it is quickly over; but drink 
puts devils into men and destroys both 
body and soul forever.” 

* * * * * 


1796-1896; one hundred years and one 
million heathen converts. 

1896-1908: twelve years, and the second 
million is won. 

1908-1911: three years, and half of the 
third million is won. 

Is one million a year too great a possi- 
bility for the churches to live up to, in 
view of the fact that Christ with His “all 
power” is as surely with us in the home- 
land, as with our representatives in the 
foreign land? To one Christ says, “Go,” 
“teach,” “baptize”; to another, “Stay,” 
“pray,” “give.” But when the sheaves are 
gathered His “Well done” is for both, 
though mighty oceans separate their ser- 
vice. 

* * * * * 

A little Chinese girl who had just pro- 
fessed Christ in public baptism was asked 
-by her teacher, “Are you not glad of the 
privilege of attending school where you 
can hear about the Lord Jesus?” Quickly 
she replied, “Are you not glad, teacher, 
that you are in China, where you can 
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teach about the Lord Jesus?” It is indeed 
a gladsome privilege to teach heathen 
nations of the dear Lord Jesus. 


Luke xvi. 19 to 31. 


Napoleon once laughed to scorn a painter 
who told him he was “painting for Eter- 
nity.” But is not now Eternity? and 
should we not make long and definite pians 
for life’s paintings? 

“All which is real now remaineth, 
And fadeth never; 
The Hand which upholds it now sustain- 
eth 
The soul forever. 
Then of what is to be, and of what is 
done, 
Why queriest thou? 
The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are now.” 


* * * * xk 


One of Scotland’s Earls has an old 
ledger of one of his ancestors containing 
this prayer, “Lord, keep me and this buik 
honest.” Honest in thought, word and 
deed; honest with ourselves, our neighbor 
and God; with Christ’s standard of hon- 
esty our standard; with no prevaricating, 
hypocrisy or underhand dealings, doing 
unto others in all honesty as we would 
have them do to us. If this be our aim, 
in this life we are living an “every-day 
eternity,’ and the change beyond the veil 
will not be disappointing. 


* * * * * 


No day without its opportunities, no day 
without its records, and whatever these 
opportunities and records are they have not 
left us unchanged. The records of some 
days are written in, bold and black, “Re- 
treat.” The records of other days are 
written in bright and shining letters, “Ad- 
vance.” All, even the most monotonous, 
have written something, and produced a 
change, though imperceptible to us. Men 
of international repute in politics, science, 
medicine and invention are quite certain 
that their biographies will some time be 
written, and the most conscientious ones 
live in preparation for this future biog- 
raphy. We, too, the most lowly of God’s 
children, are furnishing material for our 
biography, which is being written by our 
Father. Let us see to it that there are no 
“Retreats.” 
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Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 
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Friday, Ist. Genesis xxxv. 23 to 29. 


And Isaac... 
Jacob his sons buried him. 

God was good to these two men to let 
them come together again as brothers and 
sons of the same father, and care for him 
in his final Home-going. There had been a 
time when the treachery and murderous 
hatred between them seemed to make such 
a reunion forever impossible. That was 
past now; and it was past, not because 
years had elapsed, but because Jacob had 
yielded up absolutely to the will of God, 
and had given his brother first place. 
“Love never faileth.” The will of God 
is love, for “God is love.’ There is no 
estrangement or enmity or bitterness in 
our life that cannot be forever done away 
with by love—God’s love working through 
us. It makes no difference whether the 
other one meets us halfway or not: we 
can go the whole way. But only in the 
power of Christ, Who yielded up all that 
He had, in His love for us. 


Saturday, 2nd. Genesis xxxvi. 1 to 43. 


The generations of Esau (the same is 
Edom). Esau took his wives of the daugh- 
ters of Canaan: ....and.... Ishmael’s 
daughter. 

Not a very interesting chapter to start 
the day with, is it? But one fact of ab- 
sorbing interest stands out: that this is a 
record of the far-reaching on-going effects 
and results of sin. Esau tried to establish 
a family by taking as wives the daughters 
of Canaan, idolatrous, who knew not God; 
and a daughter of Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham’s distrustful, God-doubting mar- 
riage with the Egyptian Hagar. The peo- 
ple of Edom were the result; and they 
come into the history later on as blocking 
and opposing the chosen people of God, 
and at warfare with them, just as Esau 
and Abraham blocked and opposed God in 
giving rise to the new nation. The on- 


. died: .... and Esau and 


going effects of sin are awful beyond 
words. That they extend to the third and 
fourth generation is literal fact, not a 
figure of speech. But Jesus Christ Who 
is our life can break the power of sin and 
annihilate it, when we let Him. Better 
still, He can keep us from sin—stop a sin 
before it comes into existence. 


Sunday, 3rd. Genesis xxxvii. 1. 

And Jacob dwelt in the land of hs 
father’s sojournings. 

That was the land that God had given 
his father, and his father before him. If 
we have had fathers to whom God and 
God’s promises were their richest posses- 
sion, we shall do well to dwell in the land 
of our fathers’ sojournings. We do not 
need to improve on their experience of God 
and discover new and better religious terri- 
tory to live in. Esau moved into new coun- 
try, in more ways than one: his descend- 
ants became the enemies of God’s people. 
Jacob held to the old place and the old 
ways; his Descendant was Jesus Christ. 
Our fathers for nineteen centuries have 
been finding that to sojourn in the fertile 
land of New Testament Christianity is 
sufficient for all their needs; we may safely 
dwell there. The best part of it is, this 
old home-country of life in Christ is 
always new. Not one ten-thousandth part 
of its reach and riches has been explored 
and discovered yet. But it is all ours, now 
and forever, if we really sojourn in “the 
life that is Christ.” 


Monday, 4th. Genesis xxxvii. 2 to 11. 


Now Israel loved Joseph. .... And 
Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it to 
his brethren: and they hated him yet the 
more. 


God’s giving me lavishly of His best 
gifts does not carry with it any guarantee 
against my abusing and doing harm with 
them. God had chosen Joseph for a 
marked career, and was helping him to 
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realize this. Joseph took the evidences of 
the promised blessing, and did the best 
he could to wreck everything with them. 
His prompt telling of his dreams to his 
family seems to have been the height of 
self-centered folly. It could do no good; 
it worked out in their great sin, which 
God mercifully overruled for good to them 
all. So we all act, sometimes, when God is 
lavishly blessing us. Father, may I be only 
humbled by Thy blessings, and yield my- 
self in completer obedience to Thy will! 
Keep me from using Thy goodness to do 
ill with. 


Tuesday, 5th. Genesis xxxvii. 12 to 17. 


Go now, see whether it is well with thy 
brethren, and well with the flock: and bring 
me word agan..... And Joseph went after 
his brethren, and found them. 

He was sent on a difficult and dangerous 
journey to look after the welfare of the 
men who hated him. That would not 
strike most of us as being a very desir- 
able, or even necessary, thing to do. Yet 
it is exactly what we must be willing to 
do if we have a real desire to let Christ-live 
His life in us. It is what He did. He was 
sent by His Father to earth to see whether 
it was well with His brethren, God’s chosen 
people the Jews, and with the flock en- 
trusted to their care, the whole world that 
they were to bless. They hated Jesus; but 
He went after His brethren, and found 
them; and the mission cost Him His life. 
Joseph did the same, and his mission vir- 
tually cost him his life, so far as his 
brothers’ intention toward him was con- 
cerned. But Jesus and Joseph lived to 
save their brethren; and so shall we, if 
we are as obedient to God’s commission to 
lay down our life for those who hate us. 


Wednesday, 6th. Genesis xxxvii. 18 to 
24. 

They conspired against him to slay him. 
.... We shall see what will become of his 
They took him, and cast him 
into the pit. 

It was pretty severe treatment for young 
Joseph—deadly cruelty, with bitter, hate- 
ful contempt! Yet God was even then 
preparing to use him to turn the cruelty 
and hatred of these brothers, through the 
alchemy of his virtue and love, into a 
means of saving their lives and blessing 
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them beyond their richest imagination. 
That is what God would do, through me, 
for every one who ever treats me with 
hatred or injustice. I am not likely to 
be as badly treated as Joseph was. But 
I have often made as much fuss over my 
little ill-treatments as though I had been. 
God wants to change all this, and to turn 
every such ill-treatment into a means 
of rich blessing towards my evil-doers 
through Christ’s mastery over me. J can- 
not do this; but Christ in me can. 


Thursday, 7th. Genesis-xxxvii. 25 to 28. 


Behold, a caravan of Ishmaelites..... 
And they brought Joseph into Egypt. 

The Ishmaelites were descendants of the 
sin of Abraham, founder of the family of 
Joseph’s brethren. That sin of their father 
passed by and offered inviting opportunity 
to fresh sin, which they accepted. Yet to 
Joseph, who was doing God’s will, both the 
old sin of the Ishmaelites and the new sin 
of his brothers’ sale simply carried him 
forward into the blessings that God was 
preparing for him. What a lesson this is 
to me! My old sins are ready to appear, 
like haunting ghosts, whenever I yield to 
sin; and they will work with the new sin 
to multiply it. But both old sins and new 
can be made by God to yield treasures of 
blessing if I put myself absolutely into 
His keeping in surrender to His will. Yet 
only as I turn eternally against all sin, in 
Christ, can He make stepping-stones of my 
old sins for me. 


Friday, 8th. Genesis xxxvii. 29 to 36. 


It is my sons coat; an evil beast hath 
devoured him. .... And the Midianites 
sold him into Egypt. 

The greatest tragedy in the life of Jacob 
the father and Joseph the son, became, 
under God, one of the greatest blessings 
of their lives. They could not know this 
at the time, or see it, or imagine it. 
Nevertheless, it was so, and it will be so 
in the case of every black sorrow of our 
lives that comes to us from others, if we 
live in God’s will. The worst results of 
the sins of others hurled against us cannot 
alter this eternal rule of God’s made in our 
behalf: “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” This means 
that, if we really believe His word and 
trust Him, we shall praise Him and re- 
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joice while the clouds are blackest about 
us. 


Saturday, 9th. Genesis xxxix. 1 to 6. 


And Jehovah was with Joseph. .... Je- 
hovah blessed the Egyptian’s house for 
Vosephis saRhen ss. And he left all that he 


had in Joseph's hand. 


That is the sort of reward God offers 
me if I will serve Him to the limit. And 
people talk about how much they have to 
“sive up” by going in for the Christian 
life. The trouble with so many is that 
they have not the “nerve’—the Bible calls 
it “faith’—to surrender themselves abso- 
lutely to God’s will; and so they lose 
both the best things He would give them 
and the things of the world which still 
look good to them because of their half- 
way surrender. Complete service of God 
means the three things that Joseph had: 
God Himself with us, all His resources 
ours; other people supernaturally blessed 
because of our life—that is, we are a 
channel of God’s love into their lives; and 
the trust and respect of our fellows— 
everything’ coming our way, in other 
words. This is always so, in the long run, 
even if it.seems to be pretty badly broken 
into for a while, as it was with Joseph. 


Sunday, 10th. Genesis xxxix. 7 to 12. 


His masters wife cast her eyes upon 
Joseph..... Behold, my master... . hath 


how then can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God? ....Andhe.... 
fled, and got him out. 

If a man will, on his knees, ask Christ 
to reveal Himself to him in this story, 
he will find in it one of the most glorious 
revelations of the power and purity of 
Christ that the Bible offers. Jesus said, 
“Before Abraham was, I am”; and it must 
have been He Who led Abraham’s son, 
Joseph, in triumph through these on- 
slaughts of hell. Christ can do the same 
for men and boys, for women and girls, 
to-day against this sin, which, because it 
is a degrading of the most Godlike powers 
of humanity, has in it more of hell than 
any other sin that Satan in the councils of 
hell ever devised. God, Who is love, so 
loved us that He gave us His only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, to be our whole life; 
and with Him He has “freely given us all 
things.” My Master hath put all that He 
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hath into my hand. Shall I traduce Him, 
wound and crucify Him, by taking this hell 
that Satan offers me into the life that 
Christ has trusted with all that He has? 
No: the victory that Jesus Christ gave to 
Joseph He gives to you and to me. 


Monday, 11th. Genesis xxxix. 13 to 23. 


And Joseph’s master took him, and put 
him into the prison..... But Jehovah was 
with Joseph; .... and that which he did, 
Jehovah made it to prosper. 

When God lets us go to prison because 
we have been serving Him, and goes there 
with us, prison is about the most blessed 
place in the world that we could be in. 
Joseph seems to have known that. He did 
not sulk and grow discouraged and rebel- 
lious because “everything has gone to the 
dogs, and it doesn’t pay to do right, any- 
way.” If he had, the prison-keeper would 
never have trusted him so. Joseph does not 
even seem to have pitied himself; let us re- 
member that if self-pity is allowed to set in, 
that is the end of us—until it is cast out 
utterly from us. Joseph just turned over 
everything in joyous trust to God, and so 
the keeper of the prison turned over every- 
thing to Joseph. 


Tuesday, 12th. Genesis xl. 1 to 8. 


Wherefore look ye so sad to-day?.... 
Do not interpretations belong to God? tell 
it me, I pray you. 

Joseph made it his personal business to 
share with God the burdens of those near 
him, and to cheer and comfort them if he 
could, That morning greeting of his was 
probably radiant with contagious sunshine. 
It is a good way to begin the day. If we 
see others depressed or discouraged, let us 
shine only the more brightly with the love 
of Christ into their lives, and assure them, 
if we can, that God is equal to the present 
need, whatever it may be. 


Wednesday, 13th. Genesis xl. 9 to 23. 


And Joseph said unto him, This is the 
interpretation of tt..... Yet did not the 
chief butler remember Joseph, but forgat 
him. Wk 

God assures two things to those who 
are in Christ: because Christ is “the 
Truth,” we shall in Him find all truth that 
we need to know. He is the Interpreter 
and the Interpretation of all our life, of 
all our problems; and through us He will 
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solve the riddle of others’ lives and lead 
them into “the truth’—which is Himself. 
And we are also to share Christ’s own ex- 
perience of being forgotten or even injured 
by the very persons whom we have loved 
and served. Joseph had that privilege; so 
shall we. But if we are filled and mastered 
by the deathless, dynamic love of Jesus 
Christ, that love working in us and through 
us toward others will not be even disturbed 
by their treatment of us. 


Thursday, 14th. Genesis xli. 1 to 8. 


And the ill-favored and lean-fleshed kine 
did eat up the seven well-favored and fat 
kine. .... And the thin ears swallowed 
up the seven rank and full ears. 


There is a warning for us in that dream, 
just as it stands. It is possible for the best 
years of our life, the best experiences, the 
best victories won, and the best service 
rendered, to be swallowed up by times of 
failure, defeat, dishonor, uselessness in the 
Kingdom. Some men’s lives of rare prom- 
ise and rare achievement have ended so. 
It is awful ‘to think of; but it is true. 
Yet it is never necessary. 

S. D. Gordon has: said that the only 
assurance of safety against this tragedy is 
“fresh touch with God,” daily, hourly. 
The blessed, fruitful, victorious experi- 
‘ences of yesterday are not only of no value 
to me to-day, but they will actually be 
eaten up or reversed by to-day’s failures, 
unless they serve as incentives to still 
better, richer experiences to-day. “Fresh 
touch with God,’ by abiding in Christ, 
alone will keep the lean kine and the ill- 
favored grain out of my life. 


Friday, 15th. Genesis xli. 9 to 13. 


I do remember my faults this day. 

Because we forget our faults so con- 
stantly, God is good to remind us of them 
by circumstances that force us to face 
them. Bishop Oldham has said that there 
is in the life of every one of us “a vast 
area of undiscovered sin.’ In many ways 
God is ceaselessly, patiently trying to reveal 
to each of us more and more of this “un- 
discovered country” of our lives—not for 
our discouragement, but so that we may 
turn each freshly revealed or remembered 
fault over to Jesus Christ and have it for- 
ever done away with. Let us rejoice when- 
ever we remember present faults of ours 
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that we were overlooking. But the remem- 
bering will leave us worse off than we were 
before unless we instantly seek the victory 
and release which are in Christ. 


Saturday, 16th. Genesis xli. 14 to 16. 


And they brought him hastily out of the 
dungeon. .... And Joseph answered,.... 
It is not in me: God will give. 

That was the reason why Joseph was 
brought out of the dungeon: because it 
was his life habit to say, “It is not in me: 
God will give.” The dungeon bars break 
for any man who learns to say that. It 
is freedom, release. It is bondage, indeed, 
for me to suppose that there is in me any 
good, any knowledge, any power, anything 
worth while, any capability of meeting the 
responsibilities that confront me. The 
light of liberty breaks when I say, and 
mean it, “It is not in me: God will give.” 
That is the life that is Christ, and it is 
freer and more satisfying than the life 
that is self. 


Sunday, 17th. Genesis xli. 17 to 36. 


And the food shall be for a store to the 
land .... that the land perish not. 

And so God offers me food that is abun- 
dant against the times of sore need in my 
life, that I perish not. That food is noth- 
ing else than the “bread of life’ His own 
Son, Jesus Christ my Lord, my Saviour, 
and my Life. As I feed upon Christ, and 
let the Holy Spirit lay up stores of this 
rich Treasure in my life, I am absolutely 
safeguarded against the times of peril and 
leanness that would otherwise be famine 
and destruction to me. I must draw upon 
Christ for my life and as my life in exactly 
the same literalness with which I eat my 
‘bodily food. “Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you..... He that eateth 
of this bread shall live for ever” (John vi. 


30, BS) 


Monday, 18th. Genesis xli. 37 to 45. 


Can we find such a one as this, a man 
in whom the spirit of God is? .... Foras- 
much as God hath showed thee all this, 
there is none so discreet and wise as thou. 

When shall we let the simple truth burn 
into us, and cauterize out everything else, 
that the measure of our seeming power— 
for it is not our power at all—is the meas- 
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ure of our self-crucifying surrender to the 
will and life of God? Nothing that 1 am 
or have is of any tiniest value in itself. 
God is of value. He will give Himself 


in Christ to me, will work His omnipotence | 


through me, will show forth His knowl- 
edge and wisdom and love in supernatural 
effect through me, if once for all I stop 
thinking that J have any part in it save 
that of total inability and surrender. Then 
my life shall be marvelous indeed, not 
because it is my life, but because it is a 
life in which the Spirit of God is. 


Tuesday, 19th. Genesis xli. 46. 


And Joseph was thirty years old when 
he stood before Pharaoh king of Egypt. 

He stood before Pharaoh at thirty be- 
cause he had been standing before God 
long before he was thirty. He had simply 
been living in God; he was saturated with 
God; God was his life. To advise the king 
of Egypt, and to administer the empire, 
was an easy matter for God; and, there- 
fore, easy for one whose whole life was 
God. So it should be with us. God has 
given Himself to us in Christ. Christ 
wants to be, not my external Saviour, but 
my entire, literal, veritable life. It will be 
a simple matter, then, for me to stand be- 
fore ‘a king if that is my duty. No con- 
ceivable task, responsibility, or problem of 
my life can baffle or even tax Christ; there- 
fore, it cannot defeat or disturb me, while 
“to me to live is Christ.” 


Wednesday, 20th. Genesis xli. 47 to 52. 


God hath made me fruitful in the land 
of my affliction. 

Whether the affliction is the result of 
our own sin, or is the evidence of God’s 
loving care, apart from our sin, it may 
always be fruitful, and it is His will that 
it should be. The affliction resulting from 
my own wrongdoing is God’s call to turn 
away from sin to Him; the affliction for 
which I am not responsible is His call to 
greater fruitfulness: “Every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” So affliction is 
always to be rejoiced in. If we will only 
take it in this way, as God means us to, our 
lives shall lay up grain as the sand of the 
sea, until we leave off numbering, for it 
will be without number. 
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Thursday, 21st. Genesis xli. 53 to 57. 


And the seven years of famine began to 
And all countries. came into 
Egypt to Joseph. 

How would you like to be such that in 
time of need everyone would confidently 
turn to you for help, and never be disap- 
pointed? That is exactly what God intends 
you should be. It simply requires that you 
let the Source of every good supply re- 
place you with Himself, and then pour 
Himself out in a lavish stream of omnipo- 
tent helpfulness to others, all the time. 
That was Joseph’s secret of never-failing 
helpfulness to all who came to him: God 
was his life. God worked out this great 
grain administration; Joseph could never 
have done it. “He that believeth on me,” 
said the One Who is the Bread and Water 
of life, “from within him shall flow rivers 
of living water.’ What a ministering life 
we may live! 


Friday, 22nd. Genesis xlii. 1 to 6. 


And Joseph's ten brethren went down to 
Dus) GTA And Joseph was the gover- 
nor over the land; he it was that sold to 
all the people. 

The man who was governor, and who 
controlled the food supply of the world, 
was the brother of these men who were 
driven to him by their dire need. And the 
One on Whose shoulder is the government 
of the world, and in Whom alone is the 
bread supply of the world, is my Elder 
Brother. It is something of a privilege 
to be thus related to the One to Whom the 
whole world in its hunger and famine 
must turn, is it not? I have treated Him 
as badly as Joseph’s brothers once treated 


_him; but He has blotted it out, put it for- 


ever behind Him. He takes me right into 
the heavenly court life with Himself, and 
gives me Himself as my Food and Life 
forever. Why should I ever again go 
hungry on the husks of my own poor, 
selfish planning and providing? 


Saturday, 23rd. Genesis xlii. 7, 8. 


And Joseph saw his brethren, and he 
knew them, but made himself strange unto 
them, and spake roughly with them. 

And so may even our Elder Brother do 
with us as did this younger brother of these 
men, who loved them, and had the bread of 
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their life, and was to be a saviour to them. 
There are times when Christ seems to make 
Himself strange unto us, and to deal with 
us in a way that we cannot comprehend. 
Then is the time to trust Him. Whatever 
He does, or seems to do, He does it in a 
love that yearns over us. And if He does 
seem to be remote from us or harsh with 
us in any way, we may be pretty sure that 
it is something of our doing that has caused 
this. 
blessed and eternal grip of love. 


Sunday, 24th. Genesis xlii. 9 to 11. 


Nay, my lord, . we are true men. 


It must have rung strangely in Joseph’s 
ears to hear these men who were liars and 
his would-be murderers protesting, “We 
are true men.’ They were, indeed, speak- 
ing the truth just then as to the facts they 
gave him; but they were not “true men.” 
His blood was on their heads; and they 
had never, so far as we know, confessed 
their guilt to their father. Yet they prob- 
ably counted themselves respectable, God- 
fearing citizens. I have as little right to 
claim any virtue in the presence of my 
Elder Brother, my Saviour and Master, 
Jesus Christ. I may think I am a “true 
man”; but I know that there is a multi- 
tude of forgotten and undiscovered and 
unrepaired sins in my life, in the face of 
which I am a complete and hopeless and 
worthless failure—of myself. Only as I 
recognize this and confess it daily, hourly, 
can my Christ replace my worthless life 
with His glorious Self. 


Monday, 25th. Genesis xlii. 12 to 17. 


Ve are Spies... 2. And he put them all 
together into ward three days. 

It must have been hard for them to be 
so misjudged and ill-treated. They did not 
know that their own brother was doing all 
this for no other purpose than to work out 
his loving plans for them. It is hard when 
we are misjudged and unfairly condemned. 
But we may be confident that always, when 
God permits it, it is only because He has 
loving plans for us that He would work 
out that way. If we accept the injustice 
in trust and love, it may be the means of 
drawing us and the one who has wronged 
us into a blessedly close fellowship in the 
Christ Whose love keeps us undisturbed 


He is holding us all the time in His - 
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and loving through it all. Let me never 
be anxious or angry when I am condemned 
for having done right. 


Tuesday, 26th. Genesis xlii. 18 to 25. 


We are verily guilty concerning our 
brother; . therefore is this distress 
come upon US. Then Joseph com- 
manded to fill their vessels with grain, and 
to restore every man’s money into his sack, 
and to give them provision for the way. 

Thus does my consciousness of guilt 
cry out against me, as I fear my destruc- 
tion because of it; and thus does my Say- 
iour “punish” me for it: He bears its full 
penalty for me, fills my vessels with grain, 
restores to me all that I have ever given 
Him, and gives me a King’s provision for 
the way. I give Him my life: He gives it 
back, recreated and glorified into His like- 
ness. Every vessel of my life is heaped up, 
pressed down, and running over with His 
royal bounty. But the best of all is His 
Provision for the way: nothing less than 
Himself. Jesus Christ is my Way; and He 
is my Life. Thus has He given Himself 
to me, so that “to me to live is Christ.” I 

m “verily guilty” concerning Him Whom I 
have betrayed and crucified; I turn to Him 
in my famine; and this is my reward: 
Christ is my Life. 


Wednesday, 27th. Genesis xlii. 26 to 38. 


He espied his money: é and their 
heart failed them. . . Every man’s bun- 
dle of money was in “his sack: and . 
they were afraid..... Me have ye bereaved 
of my children: .... all these things are 
against me. : 

So God kept working out His loving and 
wonderful plans for them; and they were 
afraid, for all these things were against 
them. The money returned was not a 
plot to trap them: it was their brother’s 
big-hearted generosity. Joseph was not 
taken from Jacob: he was saved that 
through the son the father might be saved, 
and end his life in his son’s loving care. 
Simeon was not taken from Jacob: he was 
held as a hostage to insure the working 
out of the loving plans for all the family. 
But all these things were against them, and 
they were afraid. Thus do I fear and rebel 
against my Father’s wonderful and loving 
plans for the enriching of my life. Oh, 
may I see the folly and the sin of my 
distrust of Him, and rejoice in the things 
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that are against me, hereafter, forever, that 
He may do His glorious will for me, un- 
hindered by my blindness and stupidity! 


Thursday, 28th. Genesis xliii. 1 to 15. 


And the famine was sore..... They had 
eaten up the grain which they had..... 
Except we had lingered, surely we had now 
returned..... And they took double money 
in their hand, and Benjamin; and rose up, 
and went. 

Praise God for the famine in our life 
that drives us in utter helplessness back to 
Him! Praise Him that what we have gets 
eaten up, and we must turn to Him for 
more. But how like unto the faltering, 
fearful family of Israel and his sons, we 
act! We could find absolute relief, suffi- 
ciency, satisfaction in Jesus Christ; yet we 
delay, debate, wonder, waste time, and stay 
hungry. When finally in desperation we 
are driven to Him we think we must do 
some great thing to meet His terms, and 
we try to carry “double money” in all sorts 
of ways, to make sure of what He is 
yearningly waiting to give us. He does 
ask us for one thing, and one only: and 
that is the dearest possession of our lives. 
With Israel’s family the dearest possession 
was Benjamin. When we lay down our 
dearest possession, then the treasures of the 
Kingdom are flung open to us. 


Friday, 29th. Genesis xliii. 16. 


And when Joseph saw Benjanun with 
them, he said to the steward of his house, 
Bring the men into the house, and slay, and 
make ready; for the men shall dine with 
me at noon. 

When their brother, who was to be their 
saviour, saw that they had brought with 
them the dearest possession of their family, 
then went forth the instant word for a 
king’s feast to be prepared for them. That 
is all that my Saviour is waiting for to 
lavish the fulness of His bounty upon me: 
my bringing to Him the dearest possession 
of my life—myself, in unconditional, and 
eternal surrender, in confessed helplessness 
and awful need, to His mastery. Then He 
gives the word to come into His own house, 
and eat at the table of the palace—the best 
food that He Himself partakes of. The 
surrender of Benjamin, their costliest 
possession, was the key to the treasures of 
the kingdom—yes, to the very recognition 


of Joseph, for these brothers and Jacob. 
The surrender of the costliest possession 
of my life is the key to the treasures of 
the Kingdom for me—yes, even to the 
recognition and full appropriation of Christ 
as my whole and only Life. 


Saturday, 30th. Genesis xliii. 17 to 25. 


Brought the men to Joseph’s house. And 
the men were afraid..... Peace be to you, 
fear not: your God, and the God of your 
father, hath given you treasure..... And 
he brought Simeon out unto them.... . 
And they made ready the present against 
Joseph’s coming. 

What a picture it is! The men, fright- 
ened, distressed, dreading a life of bond- 
age and poverty, trying to explain, hoping 
that their little gift will help matters: and 
the prince of the kingdom all the time 
having prepared for them not only a feast 
such as only a king could give, but a life- 
time of wealth and love. How often have 
I been in distress over the preparations 
that my Master and Saviour was making 
for my rich blessing; yet, my fear and dis- 
trust did not turn Him against me! What 
a wonderful and glorious Saviour I have! 
How He lavishes His love upon me! How 
I long to yield more and more to Him, 
until the completeness of my yielding shall 
let Him show me the completeness of His 
love! 


Sunday, 31st. Genesis xliii. 26 to 34. 


Is your father well? ....God be gracious 
unto thee, my son. And Joseph made 
haste; for his heart yearned. 

Through the whole record of this second 
meeting of the brothers with Joseph there 
runs one note that out-sounds every other: 
Joseph’s yearning love for them all. 
Everything he said artd did was from that 
motive, only. They must have noticed, and 
have been grateful for his kindliness; but 
they did not yet know the heartbreak of 
passionate love that was back of it all. 
Nor do we yet know the love of Christ 
that is back of all that He does for us. 
We know something of it; we could know 
more, if we would yield to it more; if we 
should know all, we should never, could 
never, sin against it again. Let us think 
more of Christ’s love, seek to know more 
of it, meditate more upon it, lose ourselves 
in more complete abandonment in it. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


ODERN POSTAL FACILITIES EN- 
ABLE US TO BRING TO YOU all 
the advantages of a well-equipped reli- 

gious book store. We are always glad to answer 
any inquiries of our readers, and for a two-cent 
return postal card you can receive a prompt reply. 

Our primary object is to serve those who live in 
towns where there are no book stores that carry 
a full line of religious books in stock; but even in 
larger towns an inquiry addressed to us will cost 
less than a street car fare. We invite your 
patronage. 


Record of{ Christian Work 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL NORTHFIEL! 


HOKEN, large, new bungalow on pine covered kn 
overlooking Franklin Hills. Wide first and second ston 
verandas, sky parlor, 5 bathrooms, electric light, fir 
places, cold storage, modern stable, 14 acres grounds i 
cluding 9 roomed farm house with 8 baths, at foot of tit} 
hill. Cost $14,500. To close estate, $8,500. Another = 
markable bargain ina 6 acre, year round home, mode 
improvements, choice location, $5,500. 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Northfield, Mass 
TO RENT, East Northfield, Mass 


A COTTAGE OF 15 ROOMS, fully furnishe 
usually occupied by owner. House has wide porche 
four open fireplaces, large kitchen, small cottage adjoi) 
ing, modern plumbing. Surrounded by pines on a hij 
with fine views, near Hotel, 34 of a mile from Auditoriun 
$250.00 for season, including ice and wood. Apply to 
L.C. WOOD, - - PYNE POYNT, CAMDEN, N. . 


Home Study Courses: 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses undez} 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Corneil and lead: 
ing colleges. 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com~ 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civiv 
Service Examinations. 
250 page catalog free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. "Genung 
English 


TRUSTWORTHY MEN OR WOME) 


Wanted as local representatives of responsible manufad 
turer. High class merchandise and clean selling method: 
$12.00 per week guaranteed on easy conditions, with poss 
bility of $30.00 and advance. Experience not necessary. 
MANUFACTURER, Box A L 278, PHILADELPHii 


VACATION ON 


NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
USTIC RIDGE is situated on the hillside not far from the Auditorium and overlooks one of the fairest valleys || 


New England. Furnished Cottages on this tract for sale or rent. 
pure water and are shaded by native pines and mountain oaks. 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN, Northfield, Mass., or A. G. MOODY, East Northfield, Mass 


Mention the R. C. 


RUSTIC RIDGE 


They have wide verandas, bath rooms, fireplace 
Tradesmen call daily. LOTS FOR SALE OR LEAS 


W. to advertisers. 


Record of Christian Work Advertising. 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS=season or 11912 


' - The following dates have been arranged for the several conferences at 
Northfield during the coming season. The list of speakers is not completed, 
but subsequent announcement will be made at an early date. 

| In reserving accommodations for these conferences it is suggested that 
‘early applications should be made for rooms in the buildings. Tents may be 


‘secured at any time. 


| Northfield Seminary Commencement’. q ” ; June 15—18 
Commencement Address by Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 

| Student Conference . ; ; 5 ; ; ‘ June 21—30 
: Young Women’s Conference : z ; BAN July 3—10 


Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies July 12—19 
: Women’s Home Missionary Conference . : f Z July 219—25 
Summer School for Sunday School Workers . ‘ ; July 20—27 
| : General Conference for Christian Workers  . . . August 2—18 


SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOL 


AT NORTHFIELD AND MOUNT HERMON 


Various consecutive Bible courses and special lectures will be given at 
“Northfield and Mount Hermon, Mass., before the Northfield Conferences and | 
Summer Schools open and contemporaneously with them, and at times becom- 


: 
[ 
$ 


ing a part of them, Among those that are to conduct these courses and 


lectures we are able to announce the following names: 


! Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D. Rev. F. B. Meyer 
| Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D. D. Rev. James A. Francis 
Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


The list of subjects, exact dates and other teachers will be announced later. 


’ Address all inquiries: 


Ambert G. Moody, a " - East Northfield, Mass. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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With our five farms in Penn- 


sylvania, New Jersey and California, 
we have the largest, most complete 


Kiog. EGward Spescer Sweeties We were the first in America to grow 


‘‘SpenceRS”’ and have today the choicest 


waved Sweet Peas. Unlike seeds generally sold, Burpee’s Re-Selected Stocks come absolutely 
true both to color and the superb SPENCER type. 


Six S bS rs. For 25 cts. eis: pace 

regular packe* 
xX Super pencers. or CIS. cen es 
ENCE NIGHTINGALE, the largest and best lavender; CONSTANCE OLIVER, rich rose pink on cream; MARIE COR- 
ELLI, beautiful, brilliant crimson; PRIMROSE SPENCER, the best primrose; SENATOR SPENCER, claret flaked on 
heliotrope: and W. T. HUTCHINS, apricot overlaid with blush pink. These Six Superb Spencers are shown 


trial grounds—‘‘7o prove all things.’ 


strains of these magnificent, gigantic, new | 


painted from nature on pages 109 and 110 of Burpee’s Annual for 1912. Purchased separately they would cost 65 ff 


cts., but all six packets, with leaflet on culture will be mailed for only 25 cts.; five collections for $1.00. 


Six S fine S For 25 cts, =siox 

mailone 
ix Superfine Spencers. For 25 cts. 2 
10-cent packet each of AURORA SPENCER, orange-salmon flaked; HELEN LEWIS, rich crimson orange; KING 
EDWARD SPENCER, glossy carmine scarlet; MRS. C. W. BREADMORE, picotee edged pink; MRS. HUGH DICKSON, 
lovely pinkish apricot, and a large packet (80 to 90 seeds) of Burpee’s Best Blend for 1912 of SUPERB SPENCER 
SEEDLINGS. Leaflet on culture sent with each collection. 


Six Standard Spencers. For 25 cts. =: 


: regular 
10-cent packet each of APPLE BLOSSOM SPENCER, rose and pink;.COUNTESS SPENCER, the best pink; GEORGE . 


HERBERT, rosy carmine; MRS. ROUTZAHN, buff suffused with rose; QUEEN VICTORIA SPENCER, primrose |— 


flushed pink, and TENNANT SPENCER, rich rosy purple. 


buys any one of the above three collections; any ‘five collections for $1.00, and mailed to 
C S. different addresses if so ordered. 


gorgeous, new THOMAS STEVENSON, making in all ¢hirteen packets of SUPERB SPEN- |p. 


F 50 t we will mail any two of the above collections together with a 15-cent packet of the most . 
or Cc S. CERS for only 50 cts. 


THOMAS STEVENSON, the charming, new GLADYS BuRT, the dainty ETHEL ROOSEVELT ' 
: and BURPEE'S WHITE SPENCER, making in all twenty-two true Spencers for $1.00, together ° 
with our leaflet on culture and paper on the Spencer Type of Sweet Peas. 


For $1 0 we will mail all three collections, neatly boxed, and also one regular packet each of ' 
e 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL for 1912} 


This ‘‘SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade is a Bright Book of 178 Pages. | 


It tells the p/azn truth about the Best Seeds that can be grown. Handsomely bound in lithographed covers, it ‘ft 


shows, with the colored plates, Six Specialties in unequaled Vegetables, and Nine Beautiful New Fl { 
including the most superb “Spencer.” Sweet Peas. It isa Safe Guide to ‘success in the garden and shonta os } 
consulted by every one who plants seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. It is Mailed Free upon application. , 
Shall we send YOU a copy? If so, kindly write today, naming RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. — 
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Open All The Year 


Copyright 1907 by A.Rlevering. 


>RINGTIME IN THE COUNTRY. The world of nature will soon experience a new resur- 


rection of life. The fields and hills will soon be re- 
lendent with delicate tints of spring foliage. The very atmosphere will be charged with new life 
d activity. A holiday in April or May amid these surroundings will serve as a tonic to the weary 
d worn by a long winter’s work. 

Northfield has other attractions at this time. Both the Northfield Schools are in session, bring- 
x to the old New England village a spirit of youthfulness characteristic of an educational centre. 
1e daily Chapel exercises, the Bible courses and lectures in these schools are always open to visitors. 
iring the months of April and May Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, Prof. James McConaughy and Dr. J. E. 
wrison are to give Bible lectures at Mount Hermon. 
JMMERTIME IN THE COUNTRY. The maturing verdure of field and forest adds 
unique beauty at this season of the year. There 
>.excellent roads for automobiling and driving, anc ny a secluded path for a quiet walk. From 
i t sauitiful winding valley of the 
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A Strange Catastrophe 


HIS tree had stood in City Hall Park, New York for nearly a hun- 
dred years. It showed no signs of decay. One day while the park 
was crowded with persons hurrying to their homes all unconscious 
of danger, with no apparent cause and without warning it fell and 

injured a score of persons—three seriously. 
Just as sudden and unexpected are most of the accidents which occur 
daily. No mind can forsee them. No amount of caution can prevent them. 
Amid such unseen dangers the only sensible thing is to carry a policy of 
accident insurance. Such a policy provides for the cost of injury by loss of 
time and in case of death takes care of the family. You have escaped the 
accidents of yesterday. To-morrow is yettocome. To-day is the time to act. 
We paid last year 15,719 personal accident claims with benefits amount- 


ing to $1,713.046. 
MORAL: Insurg in the TRAVELERS 
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